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FAVORITE CHARITIES. 

\' IME charities there are which make a strong appeal to 
\ us, not merely because they are picturesque, nor be- 
cause they give opportunity for indulging ourselves in an 
agreeable sentiment, but for the reason that they strike their 
roots deep in necessity, and twist their fibres in the very 
heart of the race. Of many claimants for alms, we can say 
with truth it is better to give them work and pay them for 
it, thus preserving their integrity and their self-respect, than 
to pauperize them by bestowing money or clothing as a 
gratuity. But this cannot be the case where the suffering 
poor in question are not grown-up people, responsible for 
their poverty, or at least able to cope with it, but babies in 
arms, or little children crippled and ill. 

On the hearts and interest of tender and thoughtful wo 
men everywhere all institutions which have for their ob 
ject the relief of suffering maternity and the care and 
shelter of infancy make a very strong bid. Babies are so 
innocent, so helpless, so fragile, yet so precious witha), that, 
whether poor or rich, they meet on a common level. 

She is unwomanly who, having children of her own, does 
not straightway bold childhood sacred, and desire to aid it 
when it is in want and pain. 

A children’s hospital, therefore, is with many a favorite 
charity, and justly so. 

Whem in a crowded tenement a poor little being is burned, 
or tumbles down and breaks an arm or a leg, when its eyes 
or its ears are assailed by disease. or there is something the 
matter with its back, it is like heaven itself for the child to 
be transferred to a big, beautiful room, with flowers at the 
windows, and pictures on the walls, and kind doctors com 
ing and going, and gentle women soothing its pangs with 
soft firm hands 

Many little ones get their first idea of clean sweet living 
during their stay in some place of this sort 

Such blessed institutions cannot be carried on without 
money. To support a bed in one of them for a year, or, bet- 
ter still, to endow a bed so that it may perpetually be ready 
for an inmate, is a labor of love on which angels may be sup- 
posed to look with approving eyes. No sweeter way of re 
membering our beloved dead can be imagined than this beau 
tiful fashion of keeping their memories green by making our 
love for them the constant impulse to blessing and saving 
the unoffending and the helpless. 

Equally the very old and infirm, and those who are the 
victims of incurable maladies, should be a charge upon the 
hearts of the charitable 


LENTEN THOUGHTS. 

oa season of Lent has upon some people another bearing 

from that which it usually has as a season of penance’ 
and humiliation. Whether or not they keep it in token of 
that first fast of forty days in the wilderness, in which the 
spirit was lifted to an altitude where it could renounce 
kingdoms and bid evil to flee away, they keep it almost more 
as a season of joy than of sorrow, joy that they are able, 
through its observance, to testify their desire to do what 
they may, small though it be and in itse)f worthless, for the 
power that has given them all in giving them Himself. They 
feel as if the entire sum of self-denial that they can practise 
is only a declaration that nothing is indispensable so long as 
the treasure of the divine love is theirs, and they wish it to 
testify how gladly they would surrender all things if the di- 
vine voice called upon them to do so. 

There are others, of course, who consider Lent merely as 
an ordained thing like any other prescribed form, and they 
go through with it in the manner and the spirit in which 
they obey all forms. They do not pour any vitality into it. 
It has no more life or inner force for them than the act of 
slipping one bead after another upon a string might have. 
They do not see that unless a form is filled with live spirit, 
with ardent feeling, it is of no more worth than the last 
year’s shell a crab upon the sea-shore has cast off. 

There are still others who regard Lent as a time when 
self-denial and forgetfulness and the total spirit of self-abne- 
gation may lift the soul high and higher until a stage is 
reached as near communion as it is given to what we call 
finite beings to have with the Infinite. 

During the year, except for our brief orisons, for our Sun- 
day services, we dwell among the things of the world. They 
vecupy our thoughts, our efforts ; only their atmosphere is 
about us; they fill our time, and almost grudge us our sleep. 
We think sometimes that we could do thus and so, put out 
our wings and mount, if it were not for these material ne- 
cessitics that must be attended to, this imperative demand 
upon us for that which is not at hand, these positive and 
tangible forces which constantly hold us down. If then, 
when at last Lent comes, society calls a halt in its guyeties, 
there are no more balls for the buds, nor teas for the year- 
lings, nor banquets for those of riper years, if luncheons and 
opera parties and receptions are no more, then there is vastly 
less to divert and fill the thoughts in the way of frivolity; 
there is no need of further provision of fine dress for the 
present, of discussing, buying, arranging, and surveying, and 
the heart is emptied of much burning from disappointment, 
of much puffing from satisfaetion, of much striving for the 
unattainable, of much doubting and daring and regretting of 
extravagance. There is time then for thought of something 


beside the affairs of the dance and the dinner, the guests 
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and the viands, the partners, the favors, the flowers; there 
are no engagements to be made necessarily or to be remem- 
bered; there is opportunity for the early sleep which re- 
freshes all the powers; aud there are the Lenten dishes 
which obviate sometimes the effect of the far too rich and 


irregular fare of previous weeks. And while all this re- 
duces the distraction of thought and feeling, there comes the 
church-going, which changes the whole tenor of th®mental 
habit and slowly fits the heart for prayer, slowly lifts heart 
and soul to praise. And if it does this for those who ride on 
the wave with all its froth and foam of pleasure, how much 
more can the season do for those with but a tithe of the dis- 
tractions and allurements that fill the lives of the others, and 
who ought to find it far less hard to climb heavenward, hav- 
ing no such burden of earthly pleasures to rid themselves of 
before the climbing cin begin. 

The Catholics have varyivg seasons of what they call re- 
treat, retreat from the world of sense and its allurements. 
But to the rest of the world Lent itself is one long retreat if 
kept in the required spirit, a retreat in which the 8iuner can 
begin to cast off his load of sin, and the saint can soar to 
communion with heavenly love, and in which the stoutest 
Protestant can take his part for the sake of the good it may 
do him to lay aside for a while the things of this life and 
enter into those of the life to come. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE VOTE OF THE CHILDREN. 


TEWSPAPER ballots have grown uninteresting, because 
they usually represent the party opinions of a few hun- 
dred; but a canvass has lately taken place under direction 
of Harper’s Youne Peorie which has real interest, both 
for the large number of votes thrown and for the class 
whence these votes came. They were thrown by children, 
and the preferences of children are apt to be simple, spon- 
taneous, and not easily to be cajoled. If, moreover, we sup- 
pose, as is probable in this case, that the children were as- 
sisted by their elders, it is no matter; for children must 
necessarily reflect the opinions of their parents in some de- 
gree, and we, in any case, reach the main point, namely, the 
atmosphere in which the young people of the land are grow- 
ing up. The object of the competition was to ascertain 
what forty Americans, not now living, seemed to intelligent 
American children most important or interesting; and this 
is the result of the nine thousand responses, more or less, 
that came through the post-office. The exact number is not 
given, but the number of votes cast for Washington, the 
highest candidate, was 8294, and we are expressly told that 
many forgot to include him. The smallest vote thrown for 
any on the list was 2568. The forty selected were the: fol- 
lowing, in the order given: 

George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, Ulysses 8. Grant, 
Benjamin Franklin, Daniel Webster, Thomas Jefferson, 
Henry Clay, Henry W. Longfellow, William T. Sherman, 
Robert Fulton, 8. 7 B. Morse, John G. Whittier, Washing- 
ton Irving, Patrick Henry, Alexander Hamilton, R. W. Em- 
erson, Horace Greeley, H. W. Beecher, Andrew Jackson, 
James A. Garfield, Nathaniel Hawthorne, William C. Bry- 
ant, John Adams, Puilip D. Sheridan, Cyrus W. Field, J. R. 
Lowell, Robert E. Lee, J. C. Calhoun, J. G. Blaine, Eli Whit- 
ney, D. G. Farragut, Winfield Scott, George Bancroft, Oliver 
H. Perry, Charles Sumner, Noah Webster, John Hancock, 
Edwin Booth, J. Fenimore Cooper, John Q. Adams. These 
are the forty selected, and is we are also told the names of 
the next ten on the list, making fifty in all, we may as well 
consider the whole half-hundred, taken collectively. The 
aided names are those of Peter Cooper, James Monroe, 
James Madison, Louisa M. Alcott, Elias Howe, ‘‘ Stonewall ” 
Jackson, Bayard Taylor, Samucl Adams, Nathan Hale, and 
Zachary Taylor. These, then. are the fifty departed Ameri- 
cans who are now crowned with laurel by some nine thou- 
sand living American children. Rightly considered, this is 
a matter of profound interest. It is doubtful whether any 
Presidential election, on the whole, ever exhibited a result so 
purely interesting or so full of suggestion as to our national 
future. 

The first thing to be noticed is the distribution of the 
selection among different classes of men. As might be ex- 
pected in a republic, the statesmen and public men lead all 
others; and the literary men come next. The list of the 
former counts twenty-two, if we include Greeley in the 
category; and eleven of these were Presidents of the United 
States. All these, and, indeed, almost all the public men, 
might easily have been taken from some printed series of 
*‘ American Statesmen.” Yet this method would have in- 
cluded Van Buren, who is here ignored, and a series of Presi- 
dential mediocrities is wholly passed over. The literary 
men come in the order which would have been expected— 
Longfellow, Whittier, Irving, Emerson, Hawthorne, Bryant, 
Lowell, Bancroft, Noah Webster; Cooper, Miss Alcott, Bay- 
ard Taylor—though the presence of Noah Webster indicates 
parental traditions, and it is rather a surprise not to find Miss 
Alcott higher. As she is, however, the only woman named, 
it is possible that many supposed that they were to select 
men only. Then follow naturally the two great Union 
generals of the civil war—after Graut—with the earlier 
Scott, and the naval Farragut and Perry, the last showing 
the staying power of a single heroic sentence. The places 
given to Lee and ‘‘ Stonewall” Jackson show the influence 
of a constituency partly Southern, coupled with a wholesome 
subsidence of t ions of the war. Invention is well 
represented by Fulton, Morse, Field, Whitney, and Howe, 
philanthropy by Peter Cooper, the pulpit by Beecher, and 
the stage by Booth. 

Can any one say that this result does anything but credit 
to the rising generation of young Americans? Almost any 
one can think of names which should, in his private judg- 
ment, displace some of those found here. Yet no two, prob- 
ably, would agree on those names ; atid, on the other hand, 
few will deny to any name on this list some semblance of 
right to be there, all things considered. There is not a name 
on the list which is really discreditable to the nine thousand 
contributors who made it up. Not a dime-novelist, not a 
picturesque outlaw, not a sentimental sinner ny a It is 
a singularly healthy list ; it shows the popular instinct to be 
in the right place, and to need no ap to ‘‘ the remnant” 
to rectify it. It is interesting to see for how little mere suc- 
cess or failure counts in it; unsuccessful candidates for the 
Presidency, like Webster, Clay, and Blaine, take their places 
with or above their successful rivals. In some cases, as with 
Garfield, the element of a pictu ue death doubtless counts 
for something. The votes cast for Nathan Hale are probably 
due to the recent inauguration of his statue. It is surpris- 
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ing to find the sensational element, as in the case of Butler, 
so completely eliminated. On the other hand, it is surprising 
that the memory of Laura Bridgman did not secure the pres- 
ence of Dr. Samuel G. Howe upon the list, and we miss also 
the great non-political reformers, as Garrison, Phi 
Gough, Curtis. One would have expected also to 
here the names of Preseott, Motley, and Phillips Brooks. 
Painters like Copley, Stuart, and Allston one would hardly 
expect to find; nor yet sculptors, such as Powers and Craw- 
ford. The simple explanation is that the arts they repre- 
sent cannot be conveyed by book or newspaper, and the 
bulk of this young constituency doubtless lives in scattered 
villages and on farms. 
But the most striking point in the whole list is the utter 
absence from it, not merely of the world of fashion, but of 
that much-dreaded being, the plutocrat. There is not so 
much as a glimpse of this bugbear on the remotest corner of 
the list. Peter Cooper alone represents wealth to any ex- 
tent worth mentioning, and he doubtless appears as a philan- 
thropist, not as a millionaire; and he, moreover, comes only 
among the supplementary names. In this the list doubtless 
represents the real spirit of the American people; the gossi 
about wealth fills the newspapers, but it is only superficial. 
It does not seriously affect the homes. The heart of the ris- 
ing generation is still sound and wholesome, as was the 
heart of the generation born a hundred years “go. wa 


SOME FADS OF TO-DAY. 


“TT KNOW what she 

is talking about,” 
said Miss Brandon to 
me. ‘‘I can always tell 
by her back; she puts 
more expression in it 
than any one I know. 
When she’s bored she 
holds it very straight 
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and stiff, and draws in 
her chin a little. It 


gives that look to the eae as though she had locked 
up her house and gone up stairs, so as not to admit visitors. 
At this moment she is talking about Jean de Reszke, and of 
that benefit for the unemployed poor given on Thursday. 
She is telling young Ronalds that there has never but once 
before in this century, and never in this country, been so 
notable a musical performance. See how she hardly seems 
to touch the und, and how, too, as she speaks she sways 
just a little, lightly as a summer cloud. Her enthusiasms 
do that for her. She is always stirred by music, or some one 
who embodies her ideal.” 

Miss Brandon had spoken rapidly, as is her custom, and 
now paused, her lorgnette still held to her face, her short 
pretty upper lip not yet brought into position, so that her 
teeth were visible. ‘‘ She’s lovely, too,” added Miss Brandon. 
“The way that brown hair of hers breaks into ripples and 
curls about the nape of her neck is fascinating. And I like 
her fine pallor. She’s as graceful and as exquisite as a 
water - lily, pliant to every current of creation, yet never 
yielding so far as to be swept from her base. Why! that’s 
not clever, reading one’s back. You must have thought of it 
for yourself a hundred times. You don’t have to hear what 

ple are saying to know what they are talking about. I 
ave a sister who reads everything on the lips even across 
the street. You need only a little experience to read by the 
shoulders. There’s that Miss Rutherford, now, watch her 
elbow, and those twitchings of the shoulders. I know she’s 
being argumentative, emphasizing every word by bringing 
the tons of her right hand down on the palm of her left. 
When she does that she’s talking about Napoleon. He is 
the one being she believes in, and those last new books of 
his personal jife have excited her. She discusses them on 
every occasion; she has always said what they do about 
him, and now she thinks ber contemporaries may be con- 
vinced that the real Josephine was a fraud and a sinner, 
by no means a martyr, while Napoleon personally was the 
most lovable of men. She reads everything written about 
him. It’s her fad.” 

** Dear me,” sighed little Miss Trowbridge, who had been 
all attention on her right. Miss Brandon, by-the-way, has 
always half a dozen women who are always all attention 
when she speaks. ‘I should love to be rich enough and 
idle enough to have a fad myself. It’s like having an extra 
room at home all to yourself, when you have grown up with 
elder sisters who have crowded your very individuality out 
of you. You can shut distraction out in such a room and all 
your best things in. So you can with a fad.” 

“You can’t do anything of the kind,” said Miss Brandon. 
**Fads are only the refuge of the weak, who would other- 
wise scatter in every direction. Your best impulses are 
never saved by them.” Miss Brandon held her lorgnette in 
her lap, but she screwed up her eyes as she talked to us. 
“An admiration for a great man need not be a fad,” she 
continued. “This sudden mania for chickens is one, I think. 
Every small child you met this week coming from the 
Poultry Show had a poor little creature fresh from the incu- 
bator piping distractedly in a pasteboard box, with a small 
slit cut in it for ventilation. In every woman's room, 
among the Brownings and the Ibsens, is no end of books 
on poultry. These women are all up on yoo of food 
and topknots, but don’t you think yourself that’s very dif- 
ferent from understanding real chickens? They have quite 
as much variety of character as cats or dogs.” 

“Speaking of Napoleon,” said Mrs. Van Twiller, who 
had just said good-by to a guest, but who must have over- 
heard us, and who disliked the argumentative in women, 
** did you see he used to order his pictures by the yard? So 
many francs for pictures of such and such a breadth and 
—— He was not very different, I think, from the nouveau 
riche of to-day.” 

Just then Miss Van Auken, radiantly beautiful, came in. 
Hepworth Darlington was with her. 














WHAT PARISIENNES ARE WEARING. 


= one sense of the word the spring season in Paris begins 
much Jater than it does in New York. Society does not 
leave town until after the Grand Prix at the end of June, and 
the first spring symphony in fashions is given at the ‘‘ var- 
nishing day ” of the Salon of the Champs Elysées, the 1st of 
May. So fo February and March, however busy the creators 
of fashion may be, the wearers of them have a brief season 
of repose. 

Parisiennes are wearing nothing specially new just now, 
although some pretty new models for fancy waists have 
been worn lately at afternoon teas and small informal din- 
ners. Doucet has made some that have au effect very much 
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like the evening coats that have been so much seen this win- 
ter, and that are much prettier than one would imagine from 
the description. A charming waist made in this style was 
of pink chiffon trimmed with jet. It was shirred at 
the throat, and quite full, of course, with ever so many 
rows of shirrs going round the waist almost up to the bust, 
each outlined with jet. The skirt, exactly like the coat 
skirts, was edged with three rows of jet, while a straight 
collar of chiffon over silk, thickly covered with jets, went 
round the neck. The waist was finished with a rose sleeve 
made of a series of large puffs over a close-fitting lining, 
ending at the elbow with a jetted pink band. This waist 
was worn with a black satin skirt finished round the bottom 
with three rows of jet. 

Another lovely bodice, also to be worn with a black satin 
skirt, was of petunia-colored chiffon pleated in fine side 
pleats. A vine-patterned jet passementerie an inch wide 
outlined a sort of yoke in the front and back and on the 
shoulders, while the lower part of the waist was banded 
with graduated pieces of black jetted satin, three in front 
and two in the back. These began at the yoke and tapered 
in to the waist-line, following the outline of the darts on 
either side, and giving a delightfully slender effect to the 
waist. The skirt was finished with a crumpled belt of satin 
with a rosette in the middle of the back, from which stood 
up two satin rabbit's ears, with the same rosette and ends on 
one side in front. 

A pretty evening waist was made of pale rose Liberty 
silk, turned away a little at the throat to make a slight V. 
It was finished with a wide side-pleated collar that fell quite 
over the full sleeves on the shoulders,and formed a jabot on 
either side of the pleated plastron that made the front of 
the waist. Over the pleated collar was a second collar of 
point de Venise in very deep points, ending at the throat, 
and fastened there with « bow of pale rose velvet ribbon. 
A belt of ribbon velvet of the same color tied in a bow on 
one side finished the corsage at the waist. 

Lovely demi-season dresses are shown in the tan, beige, 
and écru shades that promise to be so fashionable the com- 
ing season. A pretty little visiting dress is of pale tan la- 
dies’ cloth. The admirably cut skirt is plain, with four go- 
dets, while the waist is pleated on to a yoke of mignonette- 
colored velvet banded with an odd silver passementerie, 
through which runs a quaint pattern of the same color as 
the gown. Falling from the yoke in the back is a wide 
guipure de Venise lace that is frilled over the shoulders,and 
comes down on either side of the pleats in front with a 
slight jabotlike effect, to end at the waist-line. The skirt is 
finished with a crumpled belt of mignonette-colored vel- 
vet. 

Another dress, of a tan which is almost gray in effeet, las 
the skirt slightly raised on the side so as to show a petticoat 
of white cloth bordered with a band of black velvet edged 
with jet. A jetted band of black velvet goes round the 
waist, which is made with a full front, ornamented with 
applied circles of guipure de Venise lace, under which the 
cloth is cut away, showing white through. The sleeves are 
of white cloth covered with guipure de Venise, and they are 
finished at the wrist, as is also the neck of the dress, by a 
black velvet jetted band ending in a tiny cockade. Other 
pretty dresses of écru cloth are made with skirts of plain 
velvet in the same color, and waists trimmed with velvet, 
with sleeves of cream-colored mousseline de soie. These 
make quiet little Lenten evening dresses, and can be worn 
on the street in the early spring by substituting cloth sleeves. 
Lace and velvet will be used more than ever through the 
demi-season, it is said, but the velvet will harmonize with 
the color of the dress. Harmonies are cooler and fresher 
looking than contrasts. 

One striking characteristic of the latest walking gowns is 
the huge buttons that are used on them. A navy-blue di- 
agonal serge was made with a plain skirt and a plain waist, 
finished with a little black satin basque. Over the shoulders 
went very narrow pieces of black satin, frilled on the shoul- 
der and ending at the bust, where they were finished with 
large buttons of cut jet, while two rows of cut-jet buttons 
ornamented the waist in front. Another walking dress of 
dark green cloth was trimmed around the bottom of the 
skirt with many rows of braid with a gold thread running 
through it. The waist was a short, tight-fitting coat, 
double-breasted, with large revers, and two rows of beau- 
tiful buttons, a lovely Indian pattern on a gold ground. 
With this was worn a collarette with a high Medicis collar, 
each edged with rows of braid. 

A gown made by Doucet to go to the Riviera was of black 
cloth made with a tight-fitting double-breasted coat on which 
were two rows of large and exquisitely cut-steel buttons. 
The coat came only to the waist-line in front, but had a long 
skirt beginning at each side of the darts, with two steel but- 
tons at the top of the pleats at the back. Another dainty 
dress for the Riviera was of apple-green taffeta shot with 
pink. The skirt had a square drapery in front that finished 
in jabotlike folds about the middle of the back. The cor- 
sage was made with a shirred front and a lace bertha falling 
over the shoulders, with a crumpled collar of pink velvet, 
and a belt of pink ribbon velvet falling in long ends in 
front. At the middle of the waist in front and behind 
were two tiny velvet rosettes, and two velvet rosettes fin 
ished the velvet ends at the bottom of the skirt. I have 
seen pretty black silk gowns made after this same model, 
with the edge of the drapery jetted. A bolero or guipure 
of point de Venise lace over black was worn with these, 
with velvet revers and collar of aubergine, rose, cerise, petu- 
nia, or light green velvet. Apple and lime green are favor 
ite shades for this spring. 

The latest gowns that have been worn in the French thea- 
tres, which are supposed to set the fashions for the world, 
show no striking novelties. In La Veuve, at the Comédie 
Parisienne, Madame Sizos wears a lovely ball dress. It is of 
yellow satin, the front covered with tulle embroidered with 
topazes, and ornamented with black lace butterflies spangled 
with gold. The corsage is décolleté, with a fringe of topazes 
and bouquets of violets falling from a border o sable. The 
full satin sleeves are edged with sable also, while on the 
shoulders are gold-spangled butterflies like those on the 
skirt. Another exquisite dress is worn by Madame Sizos in 
the third act: an evening dress of ivory-white satin covered 
with white tulle spangled with silver. It is made with a 

lain train and a tablier or apron front, trimmed across the 

ttom with lace falling over a ruching of tulle, and continu- 
ing up the sides of the front, where it is caught with knots 
of green velvet ribbon, The top of the bodice is trimmed 
with knois of green velvet, and the décolletage is filled in 
with a guimpe of fine pleated gauze. ; ) 

Another pretty dress worn by an actress was of pink silk 
shot with fawn-color. Round the hem went a flounce of 


white lace that formed a series of pointed festoons, above 
which ran a heading of turquoise velvet knotted into rab- 
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bit’s ears at the head of every point, each ear sewn to the 
skirt. A narrow sash of the same colored velvet fell on one 
side, with two rabbit's ears standing up at the waist. The 
bodice was trimmed with a lace bertha, going around the 
bust and over the shoulders. 

At the Gymnase, Mile. Feriel wears a pretty walking dress 
of gray cloth, with a corsage of guipure, opening over a front 
of pleated gray velvet. 

Long narrow Ee buckles are worn, encircling half the 
figure at the waist, holding the velvet in the crushed collar 
at the throat, or fastening the band of velvet that finishes 
the short puffed elbow sleeve. Katuarine De Forest. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GIRLS’ SPRING DRESSES. 


f >~ woollen froeks in preparation for girls to wear in 
the spring imitate those to be worn by their mothers, 
both in fabric and in style. Large girls of fifteen or there- 
abouts will have church and street dresses of fancy-chiné- 
figured wools, of glacé diagonal wools of two colors shot 
together, of fine mixtures of silk and wool, or else of very 
deeply puckered crépons. These are made with round 
waists or with circular basque attachtd, differing ouly from 
those of their mammas in being hooked up the back. They 
have a full front of taffeta, with or without cross-bands of 
écru insertion of lace or embroidery, between revers or a 
fichu of the dress material or of velvet; or they have mere- 
ly epaulettes of silk or velvet with stock, cuffs, and belt to 
match. Their skirts are shaped to the hips by gores, and 
many will wear double skirts. In one model the lower skirt, 
three yards and a quarter wide, is nearly covered by an over- 
skirt that is slightly wider, and is curved upward on either 
side of the front. Another skirt pointed very long in front, 
and sloped quite short in the back, where it meets in many 
pleats, may be in apron shape in front, or open there and 
trimmed up the fronts and all around with insertions as 
a border, or else with a twist of silk tied in bows at inter- 
vals. The sleeves are large, though some of the children’s 
dressmakers are suggesting a decrease in their great size. 
At present they are in either mutton-leg shape or in balloon 
puffs of the width found most becoming. 

A shot brown and blue wool frock for a girl of sixteen has 
a circular basque ten inches deep added to a belted waist 
hooked in the back. The full front of écru satin crossed 
with insertions is between bretelles that widen on the shoul- 
ders and are cut in tabs there. The sleeves are large and 
of mutton-leg shape, with insertions around the wrist. A 
gored skirt three yards to three and a half wide reaches 
nearly to the instep, its length depending on the girl's height. 
A school dress, also of the popular brown and blue, is of 
diagonal wool, made with a peplum basque pointed on the 
sides below a belt, and bas a collarette cut in six points, 
those on the shoulders being very deep, attached to a yoke 
of shirred brown silk. The irregular checks used by ladies 
for tailor gowns are also liked for girls’ school dresses in 
navy blue, brown, or dull red with white. They are made 
with a round waist, with square tabs added as a basque and 
six other squares around the shoulders, each trimmed with 
two rows of mixed braid. For great occasions frocks for 
these young girls are of striped or dotted taffeta silk, pink, 
blue, or Nile green, made with double skirt, and a high 
waist and sleeves of accordion-pleated chiffon. In the sum- 
mer they will have crépon gowns of plain colors, with but- 
ter-colored lace insertions crossing the full high waist, or 
else of bayadere crépons of extremely light colors darkened 
with velvet ribbon. 


FOR YOUNGER GIRLS. 


Smaller girls of eight to twelve years will wear crépon, 
challi, or cashmere frocks, with full straight skirt simply - 
hemmed, falling half-way to the shoe-top, unless the fash- 
ionable mother prefers the shorter French skirt, just cover- 
ing the knee, until the girl is ten vears old. A full belted 
waist, crossed with four or five insertions or only three 
rows outlining a yoke, is liked for high-necked dresses that 
hook in the back. Guimpe dresses of crépon or of satin- 
striped challi are cut only half-low in the neck. They have 
a fichu of shot silk or of velvet, bordered with an inch-wide 
insertion of écru embroidery, open-patterned like lace, and 
this quaint little fichu is cut round and wide over the back 
and sleeves, then tapered narrowly where it laps in front to 
a point at the waist-line, held on either side by a chou of vel- 
vet. A twist of silk instead of a belt is around the waist, 
and for the larger girls a little basque may be added. 
Sleeves puffed to the elbow have a twist of silk and a raffle 
below. This is very pretty in tan crépon, with glacé green 
and pink taffeta silk and brown velvet rosettes. Light 
green, grayish-blue, violet, and rose crépons are similarly 
made, The white nainsook guimpe has tucks and insertions 
meeting in points in front and back, and large bishop sleeves 
with insertion wristbands, and collar with lace ruffles, 

For school dresses and country wear in the summer these 
girls will have serviceable dark navy-blue dresses of flan- 
nel, sacking, or serge, made with a full waist pleated to a 
high round yoke,and rather wide belt. Many rows of white 
wool braid, scarcely wider than soutache, are parallel around 
the yoke, belt, high collar, and on the close lower part of 
sleeves that droop in a puff from armhole to elbow. The 
full straight skirt has a deep hem with rows of braid above 
it. Sailor blouse suits of the cool-looking blue flannel and 
the rather warm red will also be worn. The shield front is 
crossed with rows of white or black braid as far as visible, 
and the sailor collar is very deep, and is similarly trimmed. 


STILL SMALLER GIRLS. 


There is to be a return to cashmere frocks for very small 
girls, and these rival the crépons in light colors and the flan- 
nels in dark shades. For baby girls of two to four years 
these are made of pink or baby-blue cashmere, all in one 
piece, gathered very full around the high neck and on the 
shoulders, then shaped across in yoke fashion by four small 
shirred tucks drawn tightly half-way down the armholes, 
the spaces between tucks overlaid with baby-ribbon of black 
velvet. A rucbe around the neck is of the cashmere in 
drawn tucks, and the same finish is at the wrist of bishop 
sleeves. For girls from two to six years are other cash- 
mere frocks with a little short gathered waist corded instead 
of belted, a finely tucked yoke trimmed with deep epaulettes 
embroidered in fine dots and scalloped edges. Tan cash- 
mere is wrought with brown, Nile green with white, and red 
or navy blue with white. 

For these tiny girls many mothers use washable dresses 
altogether, making them of French nainsook, white Swiss 
muslin with pin dots of color, dainty corded dimities, and 
zephyr ginghams of very small patterns. A dozen white 
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nainsook frocks ordered for a girl of four years will merely 
repeat a dozen made last year in Paris (at a cost of $50 each), 
except in bein ——— ay oy and in having trimmings of 
open-patte embroidery in insertions and edgings instead 
of lace. The shallow yoke is of cross-rows of insertion with 
a collar band antl edging. The nainsook waist without lin- 
ing is gathered to the yoke and to a belt of insertion, and 
the bishop sleeves bave wristbands of scalloped edging. The 
skirt, falling just below the knee, is two breadths and a half 
wide, gathered to the belt, and trimmed just above the edge 
with two insertions near together, and finished with scalloped 
edging in a pattern to match. The gingham dresses for 
nursery and morning wear are in stripes or checks of blue 
or pink with white. They are made with a full skirt with 
five-inch hem gathered and corded to a waist that is gathered 
the other side of the cord, but plain at the top, and trimmed 
with double epaulette ruffles, one much deeper than the 
other, and each bordered with insertion. These epaulettes 
fallin full ruffles over wide sleeves gathered to a wristband. 
Other little frocks have a tucked yoke with a bertha, or else ‘ 
single epaulettes of embroidery. Some have a turned-over 
collar of embroidery, and others have embroidered ruffles, 
standing or turned down, as best suits the child. The long 
Empire skirts are happily going out of fashion, as children 
were apt to “‘ walk up their front breadths” when going up 
stairs, and, stumbling, hurt themselves. 

Rather stiffly starched petticoats are worn under little 
girls’ short French frocks to give them the desired expansion 
which Parisiennes consider chic. Some dressmakers for 
children put inside little crépon, challi, or China silk frocks 
an extra skirt of stiff sheer lawn trimmed with lace or em- 
broidery, basting the skirt to the belt of the dress. 


COTTON DRESSES. 


Zephyr ginghams with chiné dashes of color, crépéd 
grounds, and in fine stripes and dots, with some small checks 
and crossbars, though but few large plaids, are being made 
up in hundreds of Saas for girls of all sizes. There is, 
however, little that is new to say of them, and thoughtful 
mothers who last year turned in three or four inches at the 
top of skirts or added tucks above the hem have merely to 
let out the needed length to make such dresses ready for 
next summer, Belted waists are repeated, with or without 
linings, cut high with a yoke of insertions, or low in the 
neck to wear over a guimpe, and are trimmed as last summer 
with a bertha, bretelles, or epaulettes. The sleeves are still 
large, and the skirt wide and straight. The tendency is to 
double trimmings, as double berthas and double epaulette 
ruffles. Berthas are in greater favor than ever, and are 
sometimes slit in ten or eleven squares, cut up to within an 
inch of their upper edge, and bordered with inch-wide in- 
sertion. When of gingham they are eight or nine inches 
deep, and are gathered on a cord around the low neck of a 
guimpe dress, or set on a plain high waist. Bias puffed 
sleeves to guimpe dresses reach to the elbow, and have a cuff 
turned back, and an edge of embroidery. 

The choice trimmings for washable dresses are embroid- 
eries that imitate guipure lace, or else that are much closer 
wrought with an edge of lace in deep points or scallops. 
White moiré or gros grain ribbons two inches wide are used 
for belts, and tied in a large bow with short ends, also for 
shoulder-knots. Black moiré ribbons are rather old-looking, 
but are pretty on the pink, blue, or yellow zephyr dresses of 
large girls in their teens. Very narrow ribbons only twice 
the width of baby-ribbons are white in the middle with red 
or blue stripes on the edge, and are used for drawing through 
embroidered beadings in rows, and for making rosettes of 
many loops on the belt or collar band. 

For girls of sixteen or eighteen years are bordered or 
robe gingham gowns—pale blue, lilac, pink, or green—hav- 
ing three white bands closely twided woven around an ac- 
cordion-pleated skirt, with three similar bands crossing in 
yoke fashion on the high belted waist. Fulness is gathered 
just under the throat, and again at the belt in front and 

ck. The sleeves have a deep cap ruffle of the bordered 
gingham. White ribbon bands cover the collar and belt, 
When the accordion-pleating is washed out this skirt will 
be simply a gathered full skirt. A lovely pink Chambéry 
gown for a girl of sixteen has the whole yoke of white em- 
broidered insertions, that come on tie selvage of the Cham- 
béry. The front of the waist is all in ove piece, and hooks 
on the left side. The sleeves have three ruffles of graduated 
width at the top, all edged with insertion, The straight 
skirt four yards wide has three embroidered bands woven in 
it above a hem, and is gathered to a belt of embroidery that 
has a scalloped ruffle of embroidery below it. Ther are also 
lovely white nainsook. dresses for these young girls, with 
rows of insertion as trimming, or else with five embroidered 
flounces covering the entire skirt. 

Shirt waists of cotton cheviot for girls of fourteen and 
upward are made with a shallow pointed yoke in the back 
and fulness below the throat, a high collar, turned over or 
standing, and shirt sleeves with square cuffs. 

High-necked gingham or Chambéry dresses for girls of 
four to twelve years are without lining, being merely belted, 
and have a tucked yoke with a bertha below of white em- 
broidery, or of the material edged with an embroidered band 
or insertion. The skirt has a single insertion just above the 
hem. Some of the low-necked guimpe dresses of gingham 
are lined with cambric, and gathered to a cord without a 
belt. The neck is rounded down, not very low, extending 
three inches above the sleeves, and is corded there, with 
gathers at top in front and back. Two circular epaulettes 
on each shoulder are the new finish for such dresses, ae 
made of the material doubled and edged with white scallopec 
embroidery. The sleeves are a deep ruffe similarly edged, 
caught up at the top under the epaulettes. There are also 
pink or blue wiry lawns like India linen, striped at intervals 
with black lines, made up with low belted waists finished 
around the neck with a box-pleated ruche of the same, and 
a pleated bertha, all of the material. A sash of the material 
sewed in the side seams, and tied in a large bow at the back, 
is still liked for lawn and gingham frocks. 

Swiss muslins wita pin dots of red or blue are made with 
low waist, gathered at top and bottom in front and back 
over a fitted lining, with a belt of two rows of beading that 
has the new striped ribbon drawn through and knotted in a 
rosette in front. Two gathered berthas, the lower much 
deeper than that above, are of white Swiss dotted and scal- 
loped with the color in the dots of the dress. 

Accordion-pleating is the fashion of the moment for China 
silk dresses, being used for the entire frock falling from a 
yoke, or else for a bertha and sleeves or for a belted waist, 
and full skirt. Insertions and edgings of lace are the trim- 
mings, with bows of velvet ribbon. 

ks for information are due Messrs. Arrken, Sox, & 
Co.; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLEe, & Co.; Best & Co.; and B. ALT- 
MAN & Co. 











CLotTa CosTuME WITH CAPE 


THE PAYMENT OF SMALL OBLIGATIONS. 


E women, let us hope, are intentionally dishonest. The 

majority of women are fastidious in the conduct of their 
finances, shrinking from debt as from disgrace, and pre- 
ferring to pay fully and honorably as they go. Yet, now 
aud then one hears a wail of complaint from people who 


suffer needlessly because of the heedless manner in which 
other people keep them waiting for money which they have 
earned. A dressmaker said. recently, to one of her patrons: 

I am nearly frantic when I think how hard I worked and 
how late I sat up to finish Miss -s graduation gown, and 
now I am afraid | will never be paid. I have waited six 
months for that bill, and I cannot get one cent, though I have 
almost begved for it, even offering to take it in instalments. 
I am distressed in these hard times, when everybody is re- 
trenching, because people do not have so many new things, 
and others who have had them put off paying me.’ 

On her way home the sympathetic customer thonght about 
it, happeuing to know that there were no indications of 
want or straitened means in the family of the delinquent 
debtor, inferring that the thing was due to an ingrained in- 
difference to paying for work when done. Probably there 
was at first a temporary inconvenience in settling the bill, 
and it was postponed for a day or two, and then the period 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


lengthened iusensibly, other creditors brought their bills, 
larger amounts were paid, and still the poor dressmaker 
waited and wondered, and grew frantic with worry, poor 
thing! 

To defer even for one day the paying of the laundress 
who hasacceptably finished her day’s work in your kitchen 
is, it may be, to force her to ask credit, grudgingly given to 
such us she, at the grocer’s shop where she deals, or else to 
send her children meagrely fed to their beds. People who 
have a comfortable balance in bank donot comprehend the 
straitened circumstances of the people who live from hand 
to mouth. 

Coual-bins filled to the overflow are a very different thing 
from coal purchased in the dearest way, by the pailful at a 
time, yet thonsands of poor women can buy their coal only 
in very small quantities or go without. Think of being 
catmly told to wait till to-morrow for one’s wages, when 
neither stick of wood nor ounce of coal was on hand for the 
family fire! 

Apart from the incou venience, embarrassment, and misery 
entailed by laxity in paying what one owes, especially when 
the creditors are the poor, and the debts are small, there is 
evident a serious lack of principle in persons who can com- 
fortably continue in debt. Dickens gave us the pathetic 
figure of Dick Swiveller eluding the vigilance of perti- 
nacious duns by making long detours that he might not pass 
their doors. One street after another was shut up as the 
tale of Mr. Swiveller’s indebtedness grew, and he found 
thoroughfares closed because of the pressure of his poverty. 

Then who will ever forget the shabby form and thread- 
bare dignity of the Father of the Marshalsea, the poor 
gentleman in whom familiarjty with debt had so wrought 
that sensitiveness to the shame of his position was gone, and 
he was contented to be not only a prisoner for debt, but an 
importunate beggar from other prisoners. 


Tortorse-SHeL_t anp GoLtp Harre-Pryss. 


Receprioy GowN TRIMMED wirH Lacs. 
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Storm orn TRAVELLING CLOAK. 
For pattern and description see No. LI. on pattern-sheet Supplement 


Any lapse in the rigid honor which insists on meeting 
each demand and paying it in full at the moment of its 
maturity involves a loss of self-respect, and brings in its 
train a warped morality. 

There are few things more important in the education of 
children than the fostering in them the right estimate of 
personal obligation. The child should be enjoined against 
borrowing and begging in his small transactions. .Let him 
be held to strict account and responsibility as to his manage- 
ment of his allowance. Fidelity here will tell in years to 
come, when his dealings are no longer small, but affect great 
commercial interests. 

Never should the thoroughly honest person accept any 
compromise in the matter of settling just obligations. To 
pay promptly and in full is the dictate of honor and justice 

f children are engaged by their parents to do any work 
which is to be paid by 
the piece the parents 
will be blameworthy if 
they take advantage of 
the children's inexperi- 
ence to posipone pay- 
ment, or to pay in some 
other than the stipula- 
ted manner. Justice is 
the foundation-stone on 
which commercial secu- 
rity rests in home life as 
in the life of the com 
munity and the nation. 


HEAD-SCARF. 

oie ~ pretty head 

drapery consists of 
a pale yellow scarf, four 
yards long, of twenty- 
two-inch-wide crépe de 
Chine. The scarf is 
shirred at the middle, 
and once ten inches be 
yond on either side, and 
the shirrings are fastened 
on a wired net band five 
inches long and an inch 
wide, forming a large 
Alsacian bow, at the cen- 
tre of which a bunch of violets is placed. The scarf is 
drawn down and crossed at the back, then brought forward 
and tied at the front; the ends are turned down three inch- 
es deep and closely shirred to form a tassel. 





Crtre pe Carne Heap-Scarr 
ror Eveninec Wak. 


RECEPTION DRESS TRIMMED WITH LACE. 


fe violet taffeta dress has an untrimmed full godet 
skirt. and a plain-fitting bodice that is enriched with 
wide corded lace. The lace is draped to outline a Figaro 
jacket, headed by a band of passementerie, and forms a 
basque below a belt of passementerie. The sleeves are bal- 
loon puffs with a lace frill at the edge. 
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NE pleasant June day Mrs. Attiker sold a twenty-five- 
dollar opal. It was the first opal she had ever sold, 
and it was the largest sale of any description that she had 
ever made. She therefore awaited with much pleasurable 
agitation the arrival of Elias from a ‘“‘ business” trip to 
Springfield, and the moment for imparting the news to him. 
Elias Attiker and his wife had been ‘‘doing business” in 
Rainsfield for forty odd years, but they might never have 
branched out into so important a line as this of the opals 
had it not been for the sudden elevation of Rainsfield to 
popularity as a summer resort. The pretty little town 
among the New England hills had led a quiet self-respect- 
ing existence for a century and a half, undisturbed by the 
outside world. In fact, so very undisturbed had it been 
that the more ambitious of the youth of the town were apt 
to go forth in search of fame and fortune, leaving behind 
only those unpretentious souls who asked no more at the 
hands of Fortune than a modest livelihood. Both of Elias 
Attiker’s brothers, for instance, had started for California 
in ’49, and both had lost their lives there, one of slow fever 
in a mining camp, the other of a bullet from the pistol of a 
“rough.” Their fate had not been such as to make Elias 
other than content with his own choice. It was in the same 
year, 1849, that he had nailed up over the shop door the 
sign, which bad several times been repainted, but the text 
of which remained unchanged: 


ELIAS ATTIKER, 
PRAcTICAL JEWELLER. 
Watches and Clocks Repaired, 


To the regret of his parents, Henry, the youngest son of 
Elias and Abigail, proved to be one of the restless spirits. 
He was now settled in Mexico as dealer in gems, and no 
sooner did he hear of the erection of a great summer hotel 
in Rainsficld than he wrote urging his father to let him 
send on a lot of opals to sell on commission. With some 
hesitation the old man consented, and by return post ar- 
rived a registered package containing a “‘ choice lot” of the 
fashionable stone. 

**Mind you don't get them mixed,” Henry wrote, ‘‘ for 
you never would be able to straighten them out again. 
You'd better keep the different-priced ones in separate 
boxes, and only have out one box at a time.” 

It is needless to say that the old people endeavored con- 
scientiously to do as they were bid. Elias, who was of an 
anxious, nervous temperament, could not quite adjust his 
mind to this new responsibility; but Abigail, being of a 
mere enterprising disposition, took great pleasure in the 
thought of the sales she would make when the summer 
people should arrive. The price of the opals ranged from 
three dollars to twenty-five. Could she sell all, she should 
have a couple of hundred dollars to send out to Henry, one- 
half of which would be his share of the profits. What a 
thing that would be for Minnie and the children! 

It was owing entirely to his wife’s urgency that Elias 
had finally consented to insert the following ‘‘ card” in the 


Rainsfield Refiector : 





A VENTURE 








IN 


BY ANNA FULLER. 


Choice Lot of Opals, 
Recently Received from Mexico, 
On Sale at 
Elias Attiker’s Old Stand, 
High Street. 


And this brings us back to the beginning of the story—or, 
rather, not quite to the beginning of it, for one important 
character is yet to be introduced, namely, the purchaser. 
The purchaser was «a portly gentleman, name unknown, 
who had selected the very largest and most gorgeous stone 
with an indifference to cost which betokened vast wealth. 
The man was a stranger in Rainsfield, that was certain, for 
he was not one to pass unobserved. Not only was he portly 
and florid, but he had also a very prominent nose—rather 
more prominent, Abigail thought, than any nose of her ac- 
quaintance. 

As she sat behind the counter knitting socks for Henry’s 
baby she pursued in fancy the portly gentleman on his 
way. He was of course staying at the hotel. She ima- 
gined that the opal was purchased for his daughter, and, fur- 
thermore, she felt reasonably sure that the young lady was 
‘**dark-complected.” ‘This she argued from the character 
of the opal itself, which was deep red, with curious green 
and yellow lights in it. The old lady had been taught to 
consider ‘‘red” as appropriate only to ‘‘ dark-complected” 
women, She herself, for instance, being a blonde, had al- 
ways confined herself to pinks and blues. 

hus Mrs. Abigail's thoughts rambled on, until, by the 
time her husband really did return, she had become en- 
grossed in an effort to decide whether she was glad or sorry 
that Henry’s children were all said to have blue eyes and 
fair hair, like herself. 

‘Well, Abigail,” Elias called, as he suddenly appeared at 
the door. ‘* Well, Abigail.” 

Elias always pronounced the name with a strong accent 
on the last syllable. 

‘* Why, Elias Attiker, how early you got home!” 

** Always do! Always do!” the little man returned, with 
the nervous repetition habitual with him. 

or it must at last be confessed that Elias was a little 
man; that, in fact, he was about a quarter of an inch shorter 
than his wife. There had been atime, indeed, when Abigail 
Jenks’s strong sense of the fitness of things, already noted 
in the severity of her views concerning colors, had almost 
decided her that she could not go through life looking down 
upon her husband. Perhaps it was his masterful emphasis 
on the last syllable of his charmer’s name which saved the 
day for Elias. A woman could not long look down, in any 
but the most superficial sense, upon a man who spoke her 
name with the authoritative tone of a drill sergeant. 

** Well, Elias, I've sold a twenty-five-dollar opal!” his 
wife announced, before he had got his hat hung up. 

**Do tell!” cried Elias. ‘* Well, I swan!” 

“Yes; a rich man came in and bought it.” 

““Which one was it? Do let’s see!” and Elias bustled 
around to investigate matters. He was more familiar with 
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the opals than his wife, being oftener in attendance behind 
the counter. 

“Why, "twas that biggest one,” 
with the yellow and green in it. 
The biggest one in the huli lot.” 


she answered, ‘‘ Red, 
Don’t you remember? 


“Why, Abigail / 
five dollars.” 

‘**Oh, yes, there was! Right here in the box. See!” 

With the word she drew forth a pasteboard box, the cover 
of which was distinctly marked “ $25 00.” 

Elias examined the contents with a perplexed look. 
“Why, Abigai?, you've made a mistake!” he cried at last. 
** You've mixed the covers of the boxes !” 

“I never did any such thing!” Abigail protested, indig- 
nantly. 

“ Well, if you didn’t, then I did. That's the five-dollar 
lot in there. Don’t you remember, when we looked ‘em 
over that first day, you said how some of them five-dollar 
ones didn’t look like opals at all? And you held this yel- 
low one up to the light, and it dropped on to the floor and 
went into a crack, and you picked it out with a pin.” 

Elias spoke rapidly, jerkily. He seemed to be jerking 
Abigail along toward a point she did not want to go to; but 
when he got through she had arrived. 

* Well, there!” she said. ‘‘It’s jest as you say, an’ I’ve 
cheated that man out of twenty dollars!” 

“I never did believe in it,” Elias said, testily, ‘I al- 
lays said we didn't know enough to sell opals. Where did 
the man come from?” 

‘I don’t know.” 

**Don’t you know anything 
was rich.” 

** Well, he looked rich, an’ he 
he was rich,” 

“Well, we’ve got to find him, that’s all.” 

**T guess I can find him fast enough,” 
“You set here and tend shop. Never mind if your supper 
isa little late. I'll go right round to the hotel, an’ I shouldn't 
be surprised ’f I seen him settin’ right there on the piazza 
with his daughter.” 

‘* Did his daughter come with him?” 

**No; but I reckon he bought the opal for his daughter; 
and I reckon she’s dark-complected, too. But there! that 
won't make no difference, If I see him I shall know him 
right off, even if his daughter ain’t by.” 

In her excitement and hurry Mrs. Attiker quite forgot 
that she was about to make her appearance in the great 
world; otherwise she would certainly have worn something 
more worthy of the occasion than the rusty black hat with 
a green ribbon on it, and the gray alpaca dress patched at 
the elbows. When she arrived at the foot of the long flight 
of steps leading up to the veranda of the Broadhurst she be- 
came painfully aware that her appearance did not do her 
credit. She only clutched the little roll of bills more tightly, 
however, and bravely ascended the steps. 

The piazzas at this hour were thronged with people— 
pretty girls in charming summer toilettes, stately dames, 
their plainer gowns set off with lace and diamonds, and men 


There wa’n't no big red one for twenty- 


about him? You said he 


acted rich, and so I s’posed 


said Abigail. 





of every age, height, and complexion. These last became 
objects of careful scrutiny on the part of the shabbily 
dressed old lady, whose demeanor, as she moved about, 
gazing through She steel spectacles at each wearer of a black 
coat, caused some languid amusement among the lookers-on. 
There were numbers of portly gentlemen, but not one of 
them possessed the requisite nose. There was one promi- 
nent nose, but the owner was neither old nor portly. In 
short, the purchaser of the opal was not to be discovered, 
and Mrs. Attiker was turning away with a sigh, when ber 
attention was again arrested by the young man with the 
prominent nose. He was standing on the outskirts of a 
group of vivacious lads and lasses. One of the girls, a 
charming brunette in lilac muslin, was seated, with a bird- 
like grace, on the balustrade; the young man with the prom- 
inent nose stood fanning her assiduously, while she, seem- 
ingly unmindful of his attentions, appeared interested ouly 
in the conversation of a blond youth, seated likewise upon 
the balustrade a few feet distant. In fact, all the group, 
the young man on the outskirts excepted, were paying the 
most flattering attention to the orator upon the balustrade— 
a conspicuous object, if only by reason of the crimson- 
striped blazer that he wore 

Mrs. Attiker, first attracted by the nose, stood by, and be 
came still further fascinated by this combination of ‘‘ sum- 
mer girl” and *‘ gilded youth,” which she had never before 
had the opportunity of observing at short range. She was 
too unsophisticated to recognize them as the ruling types 
they were, but she liked their pretty clothes, and was inter- 
ested in the queer jargon the young man was talking. The 
general impression that she gained from his statements was 
that somebody's ‘‘ team” had “ half-backed,” whatever that 
might mean; that a ‘‘ touchdown,” also a doubtful term, 
had been administered to the unruly steeds; that they had 
then ‘‘ kicked a goal,”” whatever that might be; that some- 
thing had “ rattled,” or ‘* got rattled,” as the young man 
expressed it; that there was something about the * blues ”"— 
probably the ownér of the team had had an attack of them, 
as was certainly most natural; and that altogether the acci- 
dent had been rather an alarming one. The girls and boys 
meanwhile were apparently in ecstasies over the unfortu- 
nate affair. Only the young man with the nose, whose 
name she had discovered to be “ Jeff,” did not appear to 
share the general interest. 

Suddenly, without any apparent association of ideas, a 
youngster in acrimson cap shouted, *‘ Rab! rah! rah!—Har- 
vard!” and instantly a chorus of youthful voices—shrill 
trebles, sweet contraltos, and sonorous basses—joined in the 
ery, “ Rab! rah! rah!—Harvard!” 

Now Mrs, Attiker was quite too good a Yankee not to 
feel herself on familiar ground when Harvard was men- 
tioned. Recalled thus to actualities, ber riind returned to the 
object of her visit, and she was about to resume her search, 
when a thought struck her. The young lady on the balus- 
trade was ‘‘dark-complected.” Perhaps she was the daugh- 
ter for whom the opal was bought. The youth of the prom 
inent nose might be the son of the “‘ purchaser.” She ap- 
proached them again, looking at them narrowly. Then, 


clutching the twenty dollars more firmly, she gathered 
courage to address them. Her intention was to take the 
nose as a cue, so to speak, and ask for the young man’s 
father; but the pretty brunette interfered in her mental 
vision, and quite unintentionally the old lady found her- 
self saying, ‘* Young man, is that your sister?” 


Just at that moment there was a pause in the talk, and 
every one heard the question. A suppressed giggle from 
the girls sent the color into the cheeks of the brunette, 
while one of the young men turned on his heel and present- 
ed a pair of shaking shoulders for inspection. The blond 
orator in the crimson blazer, less considerate, gave one por- 
a shout, and cried, ‘‘ She may offer to be, some time, 
ae 

Jeff, being thus assailed, behaved extremely well. Lift- 
ing his hat to the old Indy, he replied, very courteously, ‘‘I 
think you have made « mistake, madam.” i 

‘*] s’pose I have,” she said. ‘ But I thought maybe the 
old gentleman was your pa, on account of the resemblance.” 

Concluding that the woman was a harmless lunatic, Jeff, or 
Mr. Jeffersou Burr, as he has earned the right to be called 
simply reiterated his assurance that she had made a mis- 
take, and returned to the agreeable oceupation of fanning 
the pretty brunette. She, still annoyed by the clumsy jest- 
ing of the crimson-striped youth, saw fit, as was quite nat- 
ural, to visit her displeasure upon her fellow-victim, and 
turning the cold shoulder to him as far as was safe to do on 
her insecure perch, proceeded to ignore his existence with 
an assiduity which, if the poor fellow had but known it, 
was rather flattering than otherwise. 

The tall woman in the rusty black hat stood ber ground. 
Her mind bad got so entangled with her theory of a brunette 
daughter that, instead of pursuing the first clew, and tracing 
the striking resemblance she had discovered, she fixed all her 
thoughts upon the pretty girl. The pretty girl, whose name, 
by-the-way, was Alice Delaine, had, in her effort not to let 
her countenance shine upon Jeff, lost sight of the old woman 
a3 well, and had no idea of her close proximity until she felt 
herself touched on the arm 

“Is your pa staying in this hotel?” Mrs. Attiker was 
asking. 

An outburst of mirth ted the question, and this time 
the old lady, perceiving that she was being made a butt of, 
bridled angrily. The pretty brunette, flushing with annoy- 
ance, turned a sharp look upon her interlocutor; she was in- 
stantly disarmed by the sight of the homely, sensible old 
face, animated with a righteous indignation which she thor- 
oughly sympathized with. 

“Better bring out all the family trees!” shouted the 
poe stripes, and a loud chorus of laughter greeted the 
saAny 

Then Alice Delaine, slipping down from her balustrade, 
said, very sweetly: “‘I think you have taken me for some 
one else. My father is not living.” 

“Ob dear, I am sorry I spoke,” the old lady cried, forget- 
ting her grievance in honest contrition. “I hope I ‘ain't 
made you feel bad!” 

** You were looking for some one?” asked Alice. “‘ Per- 
hapa I can help you.” 

“Oh dear yes; I wish you would! I’m looking for an 
old gentleman who bought an opal at my shop this morning. 
He was a large man, very rich, I should think, and with 
quite a prominent nose,” she added, trying not to seem con- 
scious of the equally prominent nose of the young man now 
standing beside the pretty girl, ‘I'd thought it all out that 
the opal was for his daughter, and that she was dark-com- 
— like you; but I'm sorry I made such a mistake, my 

ear.” 

“Oh, never mind that,” said Alice. ‘ The description 
sounds like your father, doesn't it, Jeff?” 
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“Yes, I guess it was father fast enough. Let’s go and 
look him up.” 

And the two young people, conscious of a bond of union 
that separated them from the giggling irls and jocose 
youths over yonder, walked on either side the old lady dowa 
the long veranda. 

It was a striking group—the dark-eyed gir] in lilac muslin, 
the tall young fellow, and the shabbily dressed old woman, 
Sov enacting the réle of “‘ good fairy” for their 
benefit. 

Looking in at the window of the smeking-room, they dis- 
covered the cbject of their search enjoying the society of two 
or three old codgers of the Wall Street variety. His son 
stepped in, and a moment later the two came forward to the 
nook in the piazza where the picturesquely contrasting 
couple were finding one another extremely agreeable com- 


any. 
' Mr. Burr senior came up to the old lady, lifting his hat 
with a distinguished courtesy which amply accounted for 
the good- breeding of his son. 

“Good-evening, Mrs. Attiker,” he said. 
search of me?” 

“ Yes, sir, Iwas. I ain't known a minute's peace of mind 
since Elias came home and told me I’d.made a mistake.” 

‘‘A mistake in the price of that handsome opal you sold 
me?” 

‘* Why, yes. Somehow or other the box covers got mixed 
up, and T Kesoed you twenty-five dollars for one of the five- 
dollar lot.” 

** Oh, is that it? What a pity you found it out! 
perfectly content with my bargain.” 

Mrs. Attiker, scorning to reply to such a suggestion, held 
the roll of bills out to him. 

** Supposing you keep the money on deposit,” the old gen- 
tleman said, feeling a sudden repugnance to accepting it 
from that hand, roughened by labor and wrinkled with age. 
“We'll all come round and choose some more opals for the 
money. Eh, Alice? If you've got any more such bargains 
they’re a pretty good investment.” 

rs. Abigail acceded with joy to this proposition, and 
turned away with but a scant leave-taking, being eager to 
carry the pleasant news to Elias. And Jeff and Alice, moved 
by a common impulse, walked on with ber down the road. 
The father, forgetful of his cronies in the smoking-room, 
stood watching the little group, wishing with all his heart 
that he could lend the boy a hand in this matier which 
neither father nor son had ever spoken of, yct in regard to 
which they had a perfect understanding. He was very fond 
of Alice, but he did not think her a whit too good for his 
boy. 

As the young people walked on beside the old lady, the 
high treble of the pretty girls, still lingering in the group 
about the youth in the crimson stripes, came shrilling across 
the broad lawn, and now and then a deep guffaw testified 
approval of some sally of wit. And Jeff and Alice had a 
feeling all the while as if they were alone together, while 
Mrs. Attiker rambled on about Henry's five children, “all 
light-complected like me.” 

“|'m kind o’ sorry they sh’d all have been light,” she was 
saying, “ for I sometimes think the dark-complected ones 
are prettier. Don’t you?” glancing from Alice to Jeff with 
a world of meaning in her pleasant old eyes. 

A dark flush went over Jeff’s face as he answered, quite 
as if he were speaking to Alice, and ‘‘ speaking out” for the 
first time: ‘‘1 don't think the complexion makes much differ- 
ence if you like a person very much indeed. It’s the nice 
things they do and the nice folks they are that makes you 
ready to go through fire and flood for them.” 

Mrs. Abigail gave him a shrewd look; but she was discreet. 
She only said, as she parted from them: ‘It’s been a real 
pleasure to see two well-mannered young people in these 
degenerate days. I wish you’d come and see my opals, both 
on you; I don’t mean to buy ’em, but jest to look ’em over, 
and so’s Elias could make your acquaintance.” 

** We'll come,” said Jeff, with a half-defiant look at the 
girl standing there. Then, gathering courage from some- 
thing in her face, he called after the retreating figure, ‘‘Aud 
I'll buy your prettiest opal; and you shall wear it, Alice,” 
he added, almost in a whisper. 

The old woman in the gray alpaca must indeed have had 
something of the good fairy about her to put such courage 
into his heart just at that critical moment. An bourago he 
was — to serve seven years for the girl of his choice, 
but now, in a flash, he knew that his probation was over. 

As for Alice—well, 4 engagement rings are very much 
the fashion just now. but that is not the reason she wears 
one to-day. She would wear it proudly whether it were the 
fashion or not. because Jeff asked her to,and because she 
and Jeff have chosen it for their ‘lucky stone.” 
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WHAT WE ARE DOING. 
OLD-SCHOOL AND NEW-SCHOOL MANNERS. 


“\ OST arts require long study and application, but 

the most useful art of all, that of pleasing, requires 
only the desire.” So writes Lord Chesterfield in his Letters 
to his Son, which contain many valuable hints on manners 
uite as well worth observing or as they were at the 
time in which they were written. hether our manners 
have improved with the advance of our civilization is an 
open question. In the rush and hurry of modern American 
life, particularly in the larger cities, we have no time for the 
formalities and graces which characterized the manners of 
those whom we now call gentlemen and ladies of the old 
school; but when we are so fortunate as to meet one of 
these delightful persons, we have still sense enough to ap- 
preciate the dignity and superiority of their manners as 
compared with those of the modern day. Etiquette was 
considered essential in the time of our grandmothers, and 
certain rigid rules of deportment were part of every well- 
bred and *‘ genteel” young woman's education. Old ladies 
of that generation must be justly horrified at the lounging 
manners which girls cultivate nowadays, and at the notice- 
able carelessness in their attitude towards their elders, which 
would seem to be disrespectful and familiar. Perhaps, in 
— to the young folks, this is not altogether their own 
ault, as the older woman neither exacts nor expects to have 
any deference shown her. ps, too, with this lack of 
formality there is an increase of sympathy existing between 
the youn gin! and her seniors. 

But, with all this, we somehow miss the sweet, restful, 


ylacid old lady, such as we of an older generation remem- 
r our grandmother to have been—a lady whose very pres- 

ence was a benediction, and to whom we showed only our 

best side. Now most women of fifty dress like girls of 

worn even at sixty the style of dress is only sl 
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; gray hair is worn in the most modern fashion, 
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are sometimes seen; one never, Bt 
ladies even at seventy. An elderly woman who endeavors, 
by adopting the fashions of thé moment, to —. her age 
always fails to deceive any one, and misses the charm of 
repose and calm which should come as years increase. In 
defence of this it is said that a woman of sixty is too active 
aud ogy. ce a member of society to grow old gracefully; 
she has absolutely no time to sit placidly down with her 
work or her book and to look serene and happy; she has her 
household cares, which are many and vexatious; her various 
social duties, which are exacting and unsatisfactory; and her 
charities, which require thought and active personal atten- 
tion. The younger members of the household all have their 
res ive duties, each one filling the day very full, so that 
their elder gets little or no assistance from them. Ours is a 
busy life, and the result is that about five times as many du- 
ties and cares devolve upon each person as she can possibly 
aceomplish, and in her haste to perform them, thoughtful 
and gracious and formal manners must be neglected. 

In England married women wear caps more commonly 
than here, and very sweet and matronly they look in them. 
In France, too, this head-dress is worn, and nothing can be 
dainfier and more becoming than a French cap. Occasion- 
ally one meets a certain lady in New York who put on caps 
when she was married at eighteen, and has worn them ever 
since. They are made now of real lace, and pinned on to 
the bair with very handsome jewelled pins. In the evenin 
for very full dress she wears feathers in her hair, fasten 
with an aigrette of jewels. This is very elegant, but beyond 
the means of Pa pa A simpler cap would be equal- 
ly pretty, and the feathers fastened with an old-fashioned 
brooch would be quite as becoming and effective. There 
should be the same dignity in one’s dress as there is in one’s 
manners; and trifling as this may seem, it would have an in- 
fluence on those with whom one comes in contact, and one 
would be treated with corresponding respect. 

One of the suggestions given by a ‘‘ mind-curer” is that 
if the patient feels listless and good for nothing, and is loll- 
ing about io a loose gown, she shall immediately carefully 
make a toilet, and put on her best dress. No sooner is this 
accomplished than the result desired is obtained. She pulls 
herself together, as it were, and feels like another person. 
Another instance of the effect of clothes on one’s mental at- 
titude was a rule which obtained in a young woman's board- 
ing-school. None of the girls were allowed to wear shaw]s 
or wrappers in the house, the principal having Jearned from 
experience that this style of dress induced great carelessness 
and indolence of manner and loss of thought. 

That our ancestors regarded dress with much respect we 
judge from old journals and letters. Here is a description 
of a girl's first ball dress, taken from a letter written in 1888, 
by a young woman of fifteen to her maiden aunt: ‘‘ I went 
to the ball on the 22d, and enjoyed myself very much; I did 
not take any cold. We had beautiful music and an excel- 
lent supper; at least it looked nice, but I did not eat any- 
thing. ct afraid if I did I might be sick. Perhaps you 
would like to know how I was dressed. I bought me a 
bishop’s-lawn dress at seventy cents a yard (it was a very 
nice piece), and got Miss Almira Bradley to make it. She 
made it Grecian bodist, and leg-of-mution sleeves plaited 
down. She said that ruffled sleeves were entirely out of 
fashion. I had a piece of pink gauze ribbon tied in a bow 
at the bottom of the plaits, and a piece of the same tied 
around my waist and tied in a bow at the poiit. I hada 
pink Donna Maria scarf with a tassel at each end fastened 
on the left shoulder with a very small bouquet. I hada 
new pair of white kid, and a new pair of French slippers, 
and a lace under-handkerchief trimmed with a narrow lace 
edging. I wore a thin flannel petticoat and a thick one, 
with another cambric muslin one over that. I had on a pair 
of worsted stockings, and silk ones over them. I had my 
hair curled at the barber's; I had to sit still two hours to 
have it done. I went to the ball at seven o'clock, and got 
home at two. Miss Sarah Hildreth was the belle; she look- 
ed very beautiful; she had on a satin dress with a figured 
blond over that, and a black mantilla. Her blond dress 
was so long that it dragged seven or eight inches.” 

It is said in fashionable society that it is very bad form 
to say ‘‘ please” or *‘thank you,” particularly to a servant, 
but, notwithstanding this, no gentleman or lady ever omits 
any act of wee even to an inferior. Much could be ac- 
complished in cultivating respect and attention from their 
juniors if the older eae would acknowledge any little ‘ 
act of politeness with a gracious word or smile. To quote 
Chesterfield again: ‘‘A man’s good- breeding is his best 
security against other people’s manners.” SPECTATOR. 


THE WASHINGTON SEASON. 


HE short winter season was almost a spring-time as far as 
the weather was concerned, and crocuses and forsythia 
had been for a fortnight in bloom before Lent began. The 
formal social season of five weeks, with all this in its favor, 
was only busy, and not brilliant; crowded with small events, 
and with only a few memorable affairs that stand out after 
the record has closed. There has been an utter dearth of 
lions throughout the season, almost no outside celebrities to 
cause special fétes in their honor, hence the more routine 
character of the social proceedings. The teas were legion, 
the luncheons and dinners innumerable, and never before 
did hostesses try to crowd so many luncheons and dinners 
into the gay season, Lent being usually reserved as the espe- 
cial time for feasting during the long sessions of Con that 
make long seasons in Washington. There have ) ons few 
balls and fewer dancing parties in private houses than for 
many seasons, an the converting of three diplomatic estab- 
lishments into embassies has not made them any gayer than 
they were as legations. The administration circle, that re- 
volving immediately around the President’s own family, has 
been very restricted, and there have been no round of small 
or informal entertainments for that circle at the White House 
itself to make them envied by all outsiders. The dinners 
which each member of the cabinet tenders to his chief have, 
at the President's request, been restricted to the families of 
his advisers only. An innovation has been the tendering of 
a breakfast or Junch to Mrs. Cleveland by each of the cabi- 
net hostesses, which beeps 4 many besides those families in 
tonch with the mistress of the White House. 

The hard times prevailing throughout the country natu- 
rally had their effect here, and noextravagant entertainments 
have given society any topics for talk. Veteran lookers-on 
have noted that there have been more political squabbles 
an more political bitterness marring the smooth surface of 
society than even in many convention winters, when factions 
fight as squarely as parties. The ill humor of the vanquish- 
ed and the sullen ill humor of even so many of the dominant 
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ones at the Capitol finds its way uptown, and has its reflex in 
social life,disinclining many from putting much heart or am- 
bition into their } permis 

Even the tariff reforming: is a tea-table topic, the possi- 
bility of free coal and free sugar and other free commodities 
promising dire times for some of the most ornamental figures 
in society in the near future. So vital a question cannot be 
barred out of the most frivolous circles, and Hawaiian his- 
tory has equally amused and embroiled the whole body- 
pn Literary and artistic celebrities have been too rare 
to give any distinct tone of that order to the social winter, 
and the only visitors of great note have been M. Paul Bour- 
get, the novelist, and Benjamin Constant, the artist, both of 
whom have been the guestsof their fellow-countryman, the 
French Ambassador. Lent ushers in the inevitable series of 
readings and parlor lectures; and discourses on art, litera- 
ture, and history promise profitable entertainment for many 
morning hours. Miss Jane Mead Welch, who came a few 
seasons ago as a parlor lecturer, is more seriously in the field 
this season, and in an independent, businesslike, and far 
more admirable way, has now secured a regular hall or au- 
dience-room. Miss Welch's lectures on American history 
have been everywhere received with great favor, and her ex- 
position of the great periods in national affairs has led 
many to careful reading and considerable study. ‘The honor 
accorded this young woman in the invitation to deliver a 
course of lectures on American history in the University Ex- 
tension courses at Cambridge, England, last summer, was a 
deserved recognition of her eminent abilities in the line she 
has marked out for herself. 

Falling within the Lenten weeks, but hardly to be counted 
in any way lightly, is the annual convention of the Woman 
Suffragists. For twenty-six years these same workers have 
met here in convention, and at its close made a formal appeal 
to Congress for the right to vote and have a voice in national 


h 
affairs. There seuet Ge something tonic and leapt amg | ; 
l 


in this agitation, as the same leaders are still in harness, sti 
arguing and still appealing, with no apparent diminution 
of their zeal and energy, and a great increase in personal 
friendships and general esteem. Each year more social 
honors are paid to Miss Anthony and Mrs. Btanton, although 
the delicate health of the latter now prevents her taking all 
the part that others wish. 

ith each change of administration the particularly zeal- 
ous prophets of the new régime foretell a degree of social 
glory undreamed of before. Almost as soon as an election 
is concluded one hears, too, that the ideal salon, such a po- 
litical social headquarters as gives each French party and 
faction such material help in Paris, will be éstablished in 
Washington ; that the coming administration at last includes 
among its eminent adherents the woman clever and able 
enough to order and maintain such an institution. But the 
same Washington continues, the same drama is enacted, only 
with different actors taking the same parts. The same rou- 
tine rules. Society remains society, and politics are politics. 
Each keeps to its own end of the town, and both are more 
slightly interwoven than in any other capital of the world. 
The American statesmen have not had the education and the 
social training, or sufficiently recognize society's forces, tolend 
themselves to such relaxation, nor use it as an aid to the de- 
gree that Europeans consider necessary and natural. Nor is a 
reform Congress like the present one the legislative body to 
offer up bright stars for any kind of a social heaven. The old 
order and the great average rule. Cabinets are much alike 
in their — cast and summing up, and political, geo- 
graphical, financial, and every other consideration but the 
social control the choice of such officers, Any brilliant 
social exception is regularly offset, and every cabinet that 
has its Whitney has its Garland. Congress, which Mark 
Twain’s school-boy divides into ‘‘the civilized, the half- 
civilized, and the savage,” too often has most of the latter 
elements in its make-up. Yet, with all the new and old 
stories that pass current here concerning the verdant Con- 
gressman, there is nothing quite equal to Madame Edmond 
Adam's own story of Gambetta’s first appearance in her 
salon wearing a rusty business suit and flannel shirt. 

A salon could not be a salon in its best sensé ff it did not 
number besides the leaders—the fixed stars—the rising lights 
in the body-politic it particularly exploited. A salon must 
have traditions and habitués too, and with our form of gov- 
ernment and its quadrennial convulsions, which so alter the 
ranks of Washington’s social contingent, the salon would 
have to rise anew and recreate itself with each administra- 
tion. It is altogether too well grounded, too inherent in the 
genius of the people, for any political changes in France to 
change such a social institution and necessity as the Parisian 
salon. Even the literary salon has never been able to thrive 
in Washington, although —— tended and attempted 
under fairly good auspices. The little exotic would thrive 
for a season, maybe, but never would be heard of more, 
save as it was mournfully explained that there was not 
enough of the literary atmosphere in Washington, the trail 
of the vote being as much over all and against the higher 
walk here as the trail of the dollar in commercial cities. 

** What is society?” might better be asked here than any- 
where else in the country. Nothing is easier than to on 
entrance to the ultra set_if the ambitious one has the social 
talents and money. Wilde’s advice to feed, shock, or 
amuse “p=! is as efficacious here as on the other side, and 
one may divide the unofficial lights into those three classes. 
There used to be a hierarchy, a close corporation of old 
resident families, who associated only with the diplomatic 
corps. It ruled for a generation after the beginning of the 
war, and into that august circle no upstart could penetrate. 
But death and time have thinned its ranks. Society has 
become a different thing and a larger body than it was 
when the hierarchy drew its lines, and the guardians of all 
the traditions, those defenders of the idea that culture and 
elegance ceased to rule in Washington with Van Buren’s 
day, were left a little lonely. Even the diplomats strayed 
into the fresher and gayer life,and found something con- 
genial among ‘‘ these new people,” and that myth of the old 
residents’ seventh heaven of a circle was exploded. 

The wife of the new Congressman, who comes for her first 
winter in Washington, lives at one of the large hotels, and 
taking her Congressional Directory as a social bible, calls 
upon every Official family, soon imagines that she is “in 
society ’—into its inmost heart, and almost leading it. She 
has her own “‘ receptions,” when she stands with other Con- 
gressional wives in a crowded parlor, and everybody that 
any one of them has called upon streams through and leaves 
acard. It is a life of pasteboard, an existence of calling 
and being called upon. Meanwhile the upper and eminent 
circle that hangs upon and lives by and for the diplomatic 
corps, and has no question about its being the best and con- 
stituting what really is Washington society, would be more 
than amused at the idea of the little Mrs. Congressman being 


**in society.” The poor little country mouse, with all her 
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card-leaving, has not even found out that there is a society 
above and beyond her i ing—a society that shudders 
at the very idea of a Congressman, that takes a Senator on 
sufferance, and speaks of “‘ these officials” in a way to make 
the lawmakers’ hairs to stand on end should they ever hear 
it. The Congressional wife does not “imagine dinners,” 
nor dream of storming an embassy or legation. The card 
receptions at the White House and the afternoon hand- 
shakings in cabinet houses are her field-days and great fes- 
tivals; and the daughter of a Congressman may live many 
seasons in Washington without dancing a step save at a 
hotel hop. Not for them are legation and assembly balls, 
the subscription germans, and country club dances. And 
yet they are happy, and sure that their set and their world 
8 the great one. : 

Yet the inner door stands wider open here than elsewhere; 
social talents and natural smartness will win, and money 
begins to tell. As the country grows the capital grows, and 
its advantages for residence are apparent to the increasing 
leisure class, who find small pleasure in their leisure in busier 
commercial cities. There is a generous welcome to such 
new -comers, who are not left long on the anxious seat. 
Fewer rebuffs are administered here than elsewhere, there is 
less barring out of those really anxious to get in and who 
know the doors to try. 

This arises not so much from the greater Christian charity 
or the better breeding, as that it is a reflex of the political 
methods that unconsciously permeate everything—the polit- 
ical atmosphere that really does rest over all—the habit of 
conciliating and winning over, the campaign manner of en- 
during affection that has become second nature to so large a 
proportion of the people. Besides the natural ups and downs 
of American life there are the | peel ups and downs, so that 
in the changing wjnter life of Washington each four years 
counts almost asa generation. The obscure of one administra- 
tion are leaders the next four years, and vice versa. This want 
of fixedness and permanency, the shifting, kaleidoscopic so- 
ciety, that is more that of a watering-place than a large city, 
is at once an attraction and a drawback to Washington. 
After a political upheaval there has to come a social read- 
justment, and with the changing winter residents half the 
social world is new. This winter every one was new in a 
sense, but in the five weeks of the busy season that has en- 
tirely worn away, and there is now a more fixed order, and 
things are settling into the groove of a new four years. 

Lent of course witnesses many departures, all who can 
escaping for a rest and a change. The stream of Florida 
travel is increasing daily, and Old Point Comfort be to 
allure the Washington miud. Others contemplate.longer 
tours, and a large party of residents are starting half round 
the world, joining the ex-Secretary of State and Mrs. Fos- 
ter at Hong-Kong, and devoting the spring and early sum- 
mer to a leisurely enjoyment of China and Japan. Quite a 
few plan jaunts across the continent to see the Midwinter Fair 
and the glory of the California spring. As the vexed ques- 
tions now in hand promise a long delay in their settling, it is 
accepted that Congress will linger until past midsummer, 
and Washington remain a busy centre for many months to 
come. A revival of the formal order and a little gayety will 
mark the Easter season, and Lent will not long remain dull. 


THE CACTUS CLUB OF BALTIMORE. 


See illustration on page 149, 


NGLAND, France, Ireland, and Scotland have clubs 
formed for the avowed purpose of cultivating and per- 
petuating their national flowers—the rose, the fleur-de-lis, 
the shamrock, and the thistle. But it remained for a circle 
of Baltimore horticultural enthusiasts to form a club whose 
sole reason for existence is the cultivation and study of 
cacti. 

To one unacquainted with aught save the bristling spiny 
hide of this class of plant life there is little lovable or beau- 
tiful about them, and yet those who take time enough for a 
closer observation are very likely to be amazed with the 
wonders and beauties of these denizens of the desert. For 
tlie desert is their home, and they thrive under the scorching 
sun upon wide desolate arid plains that are untouched by 
rain for periods of great length. They find sustenance where 
other forms of plant life perish, and bear the sweetest-scent- 
ed flowers in a wilderness of hot moistureless sand. 

The night-blooming cereus bears a flower famous the world 
over for its beauty of form, uniqueness of blooming, and for 
its delicate fragrant odor and pure waxy whiteness. 

Besides the beautiful flowers the cacti bear, they have such 
variety of form that they are never a tiresome study. Then, 
too, they are useful in so far that they furnish a Lt to 
the people of the warm climates in which they grow. It is 
known as “‘ pulque,” and is extracted from the juice of the 
agave, or century-plant. Again, the fissurata and Cereus 
grandiflorus have been found to possess valuable properties 
as a specific for heart-failure. 

The Cactus Club gives exhibitions at stated intervals, and 
among their collection a number of curious forms of cacti 
were chosen for illustration in the Bazar. 

A beautiful feature and a strikingly charming one is the 
method of displaying, beneath a powerful electric light, the 
opening of the flowers of the night-blooming cereus. As 
these slowly unfold, disclosing within their hard oer spiny 
covering the beautiful pure dazzling whiteness of the flower, 
which emits, as its petals slowly open, a subtle-reaching 
delicate vanillalike odor, the effect on the spectator is in 
itself a pleasure to behold. 

The club has members corresponding from every part of 
the world, and one of its members, a lady of southwestern 
‘Texas, makes a business of collecting, propagating, and 
selling these strange freaks of plant life. 

The club has a large membership, holds meetings, gives 
banquets, and does pretty much as other clubs do. It isa 
real pleasure to visit the houses of the different members, 
and examine their unique collections, watch the grafting of 
cacti, or have them explain the workings of their cactus 
houses. 

The club has attracted some attention recently by its at- 
tempts to defend the few grand specimens of the Cereus 
gigantea that are still found along the Gila River in Arizona, 
and nowhere else in the world, from the acts of vandalism 
perpetrated by those who visit these parts, and who are un- 
aware that many hundreds of years have witnessed the 
growth of these Methuselahs of plant life, and that with the 
exception of a few specimens they are no more to be found 
upon the face of the earth. One specimen alone is known 
to be over five hundred years old, and is over fifty feet 
high. In Jamaica, as in sonthern California and Mexico, 
these plants form formidable fences about plantations. 
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Mrs. Harriet Prescorr Sporrorp, whose brilliant pen 
is so familiar to readers of the Bazar, paid a flying visit 
to New York last week, giving her friends only a glim 
of her gracious and beautiful self. It is sometimes said that 
to know a favorite author, except in his or her works, is 
often a disappointment and the destruction of an ideal; but 
it is not so in this instance, Mrs. Spofford being as win- 
some as a girl and as harmonious as her own lyrics. 

—Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller has been entertaining circles 
of interested women this winter by talks on a theme of which 
she is mistress, viz., ‘Our Common Birds, and How to Know 
Them.” Mrs. Miller is a gifted speaker, herstyle colloquial 
but graceful, and her interest in her subject peculiarly mag- 
netic, filling her listeners with enthusiasm. 

—Fanny Crosby, of whom a biographical sketch recently 
appeared in the Bazar, is a fine-looking woman of perhaps 
sixty years. Her cordial hand-clasp and the warm lighting 
of her face when she greets a friend give no hint of the 
blindness which has been her portion since infancy. 

—Classes of various kinds are, as usual, peguier during 
Lent, and not a few women have found pleasure this winter 
in taking up reading as a branch of study—not in the elab- 
orate elocutionary style appropriate to the platform, but sim- 
ply along lines of interpretation and endeavor to render cor- 
rectly and pleasingly an author’s meaning. So much enjoy- 
ment may be added to the fireside group by this simple and 

charming accomplishment, that we hail with delight the 
advent of the new-fashioned reading-class, a reincarnation 
of one remembered by gentlewomen who were girls forty 
years ago. 

—The successful establishment of women’s clubs in almost 
every town and city of any size has brought about a marked 
peo Yor cay in the manner of women who find themselves 
called upon to address meetings or to preside on occasion. 
Women have studied parliamentary usage; they know how 
to conduct a discussion, to present a motion, or put a matter 
to vote. Their ease, suavity, and agreeable choice of words 
are not surpassed by their savoir-faire in the drawing-room; 
and what is especially a feature for which to be grateful, 
women who speak in public can now usually be heard. 

—Yang Yu, the new Chinese Minister at Washington, has 

uickly made himself felt as a personage of importance at 
the capital. His legation is the only diplomatic establish- 
ment that flies its national flag at all times to distinguish it 
from other domiciles, and the minister’s equipages outshine 
those of all his diplomatic colleagues in elegant correctness. 
The minister is rapidly acquiring English, and his wife has 
her English teacher as well. Mrs. a returns the calls of 
diplomatic families, and the quaint little figure in gorgeous 
attire, flowered head-dress, and three-inch shoes brightens 
a drawing-rooms and dinner tables. 

—The wife of Secretary Carlisle has compiled a cook- 
book from receipts which she has long tested in her Ken- 
tucky home and in Washington, and which includes also re- 
ceipts given to her by the most eminent housekeepers of the 
Blue Grass region. Mrs. Carlisle has a just pride in her 
first literary venture, and critics should laurel her for writing 
what she knew best about, and not attempting poetry or the 
ambitious novel of Washington society. 

—Baroness Wilson, the well-known Spanish writer, has 
written a comedy in three acts, which Miss Mary E. Springer 
is rendering into English for the American stage. 

—Heinrich Heine has never been honored by a monument 
in his native place, but an enthusiastic German admirer of 
his poetry has set up a memorial to the writer’s memory in 
the wilds of central Africa. 

—Colonel Richard Malcolm Johnson, who is so dear to all 
Southern hearts, is now a resident of Baltimore, and with his 
wife and a very accomplished daughter takes part in that 
city’s social life. é 

—Consternation has been produced among French house- 
keepers by a legal decision that their husbands alone have 
the power to dismiss servants, and that a wife has no right 
to discharge her domestics during‘her husband’s absence. 

—Mrs. Terry, of Rome, Italy, the mother of F. Marion 
Crawford, is said to be the oldest American resident of the 
Eternal City. She was living there with her first husband, 
Thomas Crawford, the sculptor, when Hawthorne wrote 
The Marble Faun, in which Mr. Crawford, his identity light- 
ly veiled, figures conspicuously. Mrs. Terry will have with 
her in Rome this winter her niece, Mrs. Maud Howe Elliott 
and her husband, John Elliott, the painter. Mrs. Elliott will 
continue her literary work while abroad. 

—The only woman engaged in the real-estate business in 
Washington, D.C., is Miss Grace Thomas, who began busi- 
ness there for herself after having taken a course of training 
in a real-estate office in Cincinnati. 

—One of the most important members of the household of 
Madame Henri Gréville, the French novelist, is her dog Bop. 
Although he has been honored by having his portrait paint- 
ed by Raffaelli, Degas, and other great artists, he is not a 
thorough-bred dog, but of a common breed, and is beloved 
chiefly because of his affection and his cleverness. During 
an absence from home Madame Gréville would send him bits 
of cambric she had worn for a few hours in her corsage, and 
Bop would shed genuine tears over them. 

—The wife of the new Japanese minister, Madame Fateno, 
has a hard time trying to accustom herself to corsets. She 
finds special difficulty in sitting upon the floor in native 
style when she has them on; but she is struggling to become 
accustomed to stays, as she likes the American dress and 
wishes to adopt it. 

—There are seven hundred women practising medicine 
in Russia. One of them makes about $9000 a year, but the 
average income of the others is said to be $1500. 

—Although ‘“ The Initials,” ‘‘ Quits,” and “ At Odds” 

were read 4 the preceding ——— more than by this, 
they are still popular enough to awaken interest in their 
author, the Baroness Tautphoeus, who died not long ago at 
Munich, in her eighty-sixth year. She was of Irish birth, 
of Scotch descent, and married a German. Her reserve 
about her literary work was so extreme that even her hus- 
band knew nothing of it until she had finished her first book. 
In spite of the large sale of her books, she received very little 
money from them, owing to the modesty of her estimate of 
their fnesery value. She lost her only son and her husband 
within a few weeks of one another about eight years ago, 
and after that lived in great seclusion. ess Taut- 
phoeus was a cousin of Maria Edgeworth. 
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THE CACTUS CLUB OF BALTIMORE.—Drawwn sy Victor Prerarp,—[{See Pace 147.) 


1. Cactus Hedges, Jamaica. 2. Giant Cactus, Gila River, Arizona. 8. Exhibition of the Cactus Club. 4. Cactus Wall, Southern California. 5. Giant 
Agave, Sonora, Mexico. 6. A Cactus- House with Collection. 7. Echinocactus Concinnus. 8. Echinocactus Corynodes. 9. Echinocactus Visnaga. 
10. Mamillaria Pectinata. 11. Echinocactus Myrisostigma. 12. Cereus Repandus. 18. Blossoms of Night-blooming Cereus. 
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HIGHLAND COUSINS. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


AvuTuor or ‘‘A Princess oF THULE,” ‘‘ MACLEOD or Dare,” ‘‘ Wurre. Wines,” “Green Pastures AND PiccapILLy,” “ THe Hanpsome Humes,” ETc. 


Cuarrer XV. 
ENCOUNTERS. 


ONG LAUCHLAN the shoemaker did not at once put 
4 into execution his threat of going to Fort William to 
smash the head of the carpenter; but the idea remained hid- 
den in the dim recesses of his brain; and one day, having 
provided himself with a soda-water bottle, which was not 
filled with soda-water, he walked down to the quay, and 
stepped on board the Fusilier. There was no savage pur- 
pose visible in his face; on the contrary, he wore an expres- 
sion of bland content; and when he had gone forward to the 
bow, and made himself comfortable in a corner, with his 
back resting against the bulwarks, he was laughing and talk- 
ing to himself—chuckling over the folly of the contempo- 
rary race of mankind—smiling at his own grim Tittle jokes— 
and occasionally breaking into gentle song. For Lauchie 
had not as yet returned to the fold of the Rechabites; the 
rescue of the schoolmaster had been a great event ; and ever 
since, with but a few intervals of unwilling labor, he bad 
devoted himself to a ‘‘ terrible keeping up o’ the New Year.” 
The gangway was withdrawn, the hawsers cast off, the 
paddies struck the green water into a seething white, and the 
steamer slowly moved away from the quay. Lauchie was 
now plaintively singing to himself: 
“There's nae sorrow there, Jean, 
There's neither canid nor care, Jean, 
The day's aye fair in 
The Land o’ the Leal!” 


‘It's a beautiful song—a beautiful, beautiful song,” he 
murmured, Then he burst out laughing. ‘‘ That foolish 
idiot of a lass! ‘Oh, Mr. MacIntyre, how dare you mention 
such a thing to me, and you a married man! And then 
says 1: ‘But a man that has not got a wife is not a married 
man; and a man that is not married has as much right to 
get married as any one else; and if that is not the law, then 
it is them that makes the law that have no sense in their 
head.’” He chuckled again softly and memegs § *** Oh, 
Mr. MacIntyre, you should not say such things! I am quite 
frightened to hear you say such things!” His merriment 
suddenly ceased. A diligent search bad revealed the dis- 
astrous fact that in not one of his pockets could a single 
match be found. And so he was forced to struggle up 
from that snug corner, and make away for the cabin, where 
some friendly steward might give him a light for his pipe. 
And if—as he was in the cabin in any case—and there being 
a refreshmeut bar there—if he should take advantage of the 
opportunity—why— But Lauchie had disappeared. 

When the steamer reached Fort William, he was as blithe 
and unconcerned as ever; and though he said to himself, 
‘‘ Aw, Dyea, I will make the bandy-legged carpenter dance 
a little dance!—I will make his bandylegs jump!"”—it was 
said with perfect good-humor. And in this “pPy mood he 
landed, passed along the quay, and entered the little town 
that lies at the foot of the great Ben Nevis. He knew that 
if he were to find the carpenter at all, he would find him 
alone; for MacKillop was in a very small way of business, 
ordinarily working as his own journeyman. 

At length he turned into an alley, and came upon a yard 
filled with all sorts of rabbish—old barrels, broken boats, and 
sodden shavings—at the further end of which was a shed. 
The shed was empty; and there was no one about. But 
there was also a workshop; and without a moment’s hesita- 
tion Lauchie went over to it, and raised the latch, and opened 
the door. The next moment the two men were staring at 
each other—the one in paralyzed alarm, the other with a 
grim sort of humor. Then Lauchie began to look about 
him for some instrument; and the little, bandy-legged, red- 
headed carpenter, instantly divining his enemy's purpose, 
and seeing no way of escape by the door, which was blocked 
by Lauchie’s tall form, made a single spring for the window, 
and frantically tried to raise the lower sash. But he tugged 
and shook in vain, for in his haste he had forgotten to undo 
the catch ; and meanwhile Lauchie had got hold of a por- 
tentous beam; so that the luckless carpenter, finding him- 
self caught like a trapped rat, could only throw himself 
under the table at which he had been planing, in some des- 
perate hope of shelter from the imminent blows. And these 
came quickly enough; and thud after thud resounded of 
the unequal fray; but what with his laughing, and what 
with his somewhat unsteady gait, Lauchie’s aim was un- 
certain. 

** Aw, Dyea,” he called aloud—but without the least ap- 
parent animosity—rather with a kind of hilarious enjoy- 
ment—‘‘ come out of your hole, you red-headed weasel, and 
I will smash your brains in!”—and therewith he aimed an- 
other blow at the carpenter which would undoubtedly have 
accomplished that object had it not fortunately descended 
on 4 crossbar supporting the table. ‘‘ Come out from your 
ae, will you, till I knock your head off your shoul- 
ders! Will you come out, now! Do you hear me? Do 
you thipk I have come ahl the way to Fort William for no- 
thing? Come away,now! You red-headed weasel, will you 
come out from your hole?” 

And again with a tremendous crash the beam descended 
a time, happily, hitting the table itself. Lauchie laughed 
loudly. 

** Aw, Dyea, that a weasel should be afraid to come out 
like that! Will I get the dogs and worry you out? But no 
—no, no!—you red-haired son of the devil, I will reach you 
yet, if I have to keep hammering abl the day long.” 

Then something tumultuous, amazing, inconceivable, hap- 
pened. Lauchie vague knew that the carpenter had darted 
out from his retreat and hurled himself against his(Lauchie’s) 
legs; there was a wild scuffle and scramble ; the carpenter 
managed to regain his feet and make for the door; and when 
the ve busband, seeking to pursue him and belabor him, 
would have followed, he, that is to say, Lauchlan Maclotyre, 
tripped over a may of wood, he lurched heavily forward, 
he came down like a log, and there was a splintering crash 
of glass that told of an appalling and irremediable catas- 
trophe. 

For a time Lauchie lay motionless, while the peccant car- 
penter was fleeing away into safety. And when he slowly 
rose, there could be no doubt as to the calamity that had oc- 
curred ; his nether garments were saturated ; a pocket of his 
coat was filled with broken glass. More in sorrow than in 
anger, he pulled out these fragments of the soda-water bot- 
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tle, and dropped them in the yard; then with an ever-in- 
creasing dejection he made his way along the chief thor- 
ough fare in the direction of the quay; and it was a perfecily 
heart-broken man that seated himself on an empty herring- 
rel to await the return of the steamer from Corpach. 

hen Lauchlan stepped on board the Fusilier, on her 
homeward voyage, he looked neither to the right nor to the 
left, but went away forward and sat down, his naturally dis- 
mal countenance now heavy with gloom. It was at this 
moment that a little man dressed all in Sunday black, and 
with a tall hat on his head, came up to him and said, sym- 
pathetically: 

‘*How are ye, Mr. MacIntyre? I'm afraid ye look rather 
down in the mouth.” 

“I’ve had a sad loss, Mr. Robertson,” answered Lauchie— 
but he paid little heed to the Free Kirk elder, who was re- 
turning from Achnasheen, where he had been engaged with 
others in protesting against the Declaratory Act. 

“So I have heard—so I have heard,” said the elder, with 
compassion ; he knew the story of Lauchie’s domestic mis- 
fortunes. 

“The best Glenlennan,” Lauchie murmured to himself. 

**Do ye say that now?” rejoined the other. ‘‘ The best in 
all the glen, was she? It’s grievous to think how time 
changes us poor mortal creatures!” 

‘*Seven years in bond,” continued the doleful shoemaker. 

“* Indeed, indeed!” said the elder, shaking his head sadly. 
‘Seven years in the bonds of iniquity. I had little idea 
there were such goings on, over so long a time.” 

**But there was no help for it—no help,” Lauchie mur- 
mured again, talking to himself mostly, with his eyes bent 
on the deck. ‘‘It was bound to happen the moment I fell.” 

The elder started. 

“You fell likewise?” he exclaimed, in an awe-stricken 
voice. ‘‘ Dear, dear, that ye should have to tell me that! 
But the heart of man is deceitful above all things and des- 
perately wicked.” 

‘Nothing left but bits o’ glass; and all the fine stuff 
gone. There was nearly a whole mutchkin. I was saving 
it up for the trip home. Seven years old Glenlennan!” 

The elder stared at him, partly in amazement, partly in 
anger. 

‘Mr. MacIntyre, are ye in your senses? 
mercy what are ye talking about?” 

‘* Seven years old Glenlennan,” Lauchie repeated, mourn- 
fully. ‘And when I fell the bottle went all to splinters.” 

** Ay, the bottle,” replied the other, sharply. ‘‘ I’m think- 
ing ye’ve been paying too much attention to the bottle of 
late. And you that was a Rechabite—” 

**And I am a Rechabite. From this moment I am a 
Rechabite,” continued Lauchlan, doggedly. ‘As sure as 
death, Mr. Robertson. I’m determined this. time. From 
this moment, not a drop. You'll see—you'll see. And on 
the strength of it, now, we'll just go down below and havea 
tasting—” 

e?” said the elder. 
unworthy as I am—” 

“Then I draw back,” interposed Lauchie, with decision. 
And he went on, assuming a certain solemnity of air. ‘‘ And 
who will be responsible for that? Who but yourself, Mr. 
Robertson? It is you that have refused to pluck a brand 
from the burning.’ 

The argument was irresistible. Together they went down 
to*the cabin to celebrate and confirm the most recent of 
Lauchie’s many conversions; and. as the story of Allan Hen- 
derson’s mishap and rescue had to be told all over again, 
they were still sitting in the cabin when the Fusiler arrived 
at Duntroone. 


In the name of 


“* Me, that has an example to set, 


One day at this time, Barbara Maclean was seated at the 
window of her room, sewing, with an occasional glance into 
the street below, when she saw Jack Ogilvie pass along the 
other side of the thoroughfare. It was a chance she had 
been looking forward to, perhaps watching for; immediate- 
ly she rose, threw aside her work, apd began with great ra- 
pidity to array herself in such out-of-door finery as she pos- 
sessed, not forgetting to lay her cousin Jessie’s stock under 
contribution. For hitherto she had been unsuccessful in ob- 
taining even a few words of speech with the all-too-hand- 
some Purser, who had bewildered her senses away on the 
evening of Mrs. McAskill’s dance. Once or twice she had 
wandered round in the direction of the South Quay; and 
she had actually in the distance seen Ogilvie—smarter than 
ever in his uniform of oy | blue and brass buttons—standing 
by the gangway of the Aros Castle, superintending the em- 
barkation o ngers; but she had not had the courage to 

o nearer. Perhaps he had forgotten that he had ever met 

er. He might not even know her name. He had to en- 
counter so many - le in the course of his duties. 

But now that he gone along this Campbell Street 
alone, and would probably return the same way, he might 
possibly recognize ber as he passed. Accordingly, as soon 
as she had fichu, jacket, hat, gloves, and parasol complete, 
she stole down stairs, and went out on to the pavement. Of 
course, she could not remain here; for her aunt's shop was 
just opposite; and Mrs. Maclean might happen to look out, 
and espy her, and wonder what she was doing. But a short 
way along there was a watch-maker’s window into which 
she had been in the habit of staring ever since she came to 
Duntroone; for in it was an ingenious little clock, the time 
of which was kept, or rather marked, by a tiny gold ball that 
rolled down an inclined plane, the plane reversing itself at 
the end of every quarter of a minute; and this toy had fas- 
cinated her so that she would stand unweariedly following 
the zigzag course of the small gold sphere. It was in frout 
of this window that she now lingered, her eyes peeping cor- 
nerwise. And before long she became conscious that some 
one was approaching; a furtive glance assured her that this 
was indeed none other than Ogilvie; and so, with apparent 
carelessness, forsaking the toy clock, she continued on her 
wey. as if she were not expecting to meet any one. 

t was a quick, light, elate step that now sounded alon 
the pavement; she made certain that in his youthful a 
joyous audacity and unconcern he would not recollect her 
or even look her way. As he approached, her heart beat 
wildly ; her trembling fingers ped the handle of her 
parasol as if for support. He drew nearer—she could not 
raise her eyes—he would go by without a word or a glance. 
And as a matter of fact he did pass her; then almost at the 
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same moment he seemed to pause; she managed to turn her 
head the least little bit; and forthwith he came forward to 
her, in a manner doubtingly, yet with a propitiatory smile. 

** Miss Maclean?” said ,*4 and he raised his cap and held 
out his hand. ‘I beg your pardon—I was nearly being 
very rude—but you remained so short a time the night of 
Mrs. McAskill’s dance. And how is Bary cousin, Miss 
Jessie?” he went on—for he could see that she was over- 
whelmingly embarrassed and self-conscious; and he was a 
good-natured lad, and the spectacle of beauty in distress 
aroused his sympathy. ‘‘I heard from her the other day— 
about the lecture in the Masonic Hall. Allan Henderson, 
the schoolmaster, is a great friend of hers and her mother’s, 
and they are anxious he should have a good audience.” 

“And are you going to the lecture?” said Barbara, find- 
ing her voice at last, and even succeeding in letting her eyes 
question him for a moment. 

** Well, | am not so sure,” he made answer. ‘‘It is not 
much in my line; but if the boat is in good time, I may go. 
And I will take one or two tickets whatever.” 

Now at this point he ought to have said good-by, and 
gone away. But she was a remarkably pretty girl. 

**1 hope, Miss Maclean,” said he,‘‘ that the next time you 
come to any such gathering, you will stay and join in the ~ 
dancing. It was quite a disappointment to many of us that 
you your cousin left so early.~ And I suppose you are 
as fond of dancing as most other young ladies.” 

“There was not much dancing in Kilree,” said Barbara, 
blushing furiously. 

And then at last he did say good-by, and raised his cap 
and departed, and Campbell Street—though it was high noon 
—seemed to grow dark. 

No sooner was he gone than she hurried back to her room, 
and there she went straight to the mirror to examine her ap- 
pearance and her costume from every possible point of view. 
And then, taking off some of her things, she sat down and 
pondered—until it was time for her to see about getting 
ready the mid-day meal. 

In the afternoon she was once more alone—that is to say, 
she was free to leave the house in charge of the girl Chris- 
tina; and again she wandered out, this time making a cir- 
cuitous way for a certain back street. Arrived there, she 
stopped in front of an entry where a small brass plate in- 
formed the public that “ Professor Sylvester, teacher of 
dancing and calisthenics,” abode within; she hesitated for 
a second or so; then, summoning up courage, she passed 
into the dark entry, rang a bell, and inquired if Pro- 
feesor Sylvester were at home. The next thing was that 
she found herself the sole occupant of a large and oy 
apartment, almost destitute of furniture save for a bench 
that went along two of the walls, and a table on which were 
—— a number of stone ginger-beer bottles and tumblers. 

e door opened, and the professor appeared, violin in 
hand. He was an —. spare, careworn - looking man ; 
his demeanor was su ive and deprecatory ; he spoke 
with a slightly foreign accent when he addressed her. And 
his terms, when Barbara timidly asked for them, were of 
the most modest character. 

“But I must see where you will begin—I must see what 
lessons you will need before joining the class,” he said. 
** And I will call in my daughter to be your partner.” 

He rang the bell. sandy-haired and rather sulky-look- 
ing girl appeared, who, recognizing the situation at a glance, 
took down from a peg on the door a sailor's jacket, and this 
she donned, no doubt intimating that she had now become 
a male partner, and was ready, in an impassive arid per- 
functory way, to go through her share of the performance. 
Barbara betrayed the greatest shame and confusion. 

“No,” said she,‘‘I cannot dance at all. I must begin at 
the beginning. And could I have lessons without any one 
looking on?” 

** Certainly —certainly,” said the grave and hollow-eyed 
professor. ‘‘ And what time of the day would it please you 
to come?—for there are generally some young people here 
in the evening.” 

There was no difficulty about making final arrangements; 
and when these were completed, Barbara, leaving the dan- 
cing-master’s house, returned home by a roundabout route, 
for she had resolved upon keeping this matter a dark secret 
from her aunt and her cousin. And so apt and assiduous 
did she prove to be that in less than ten days’ time the pro- 
fessor said to his daughter: ‘‘ Eugénie, I do not think in all 
my life I have known a pupil like that—so quick, so clever, 
so graceful in every movement. It all comes ayy | to 
her—no effort—no constraint—it is a pleasure to teach her. 
If she had been trained from infancy, she might have had a 
career.” 

Eugénie the sulky did not respond. She had formed an 
unreasoning dislike towards the new pupil—perhaps through 
jealousy of her elegant figure and her all-conquering and 
pathetic eyes. 


Cuapter XVI. 
SCHEMES AND FORECASTS. 


THAT was a great occasion when the young schoolmaster, 
though still something of a cripple, made his first rea — 
conte Mrs. Maclean’s back parlor. The kind-hearted ittle 
widow, with covert tears in her lashes, did not know how to 
tend him and pet him enough; would have him sit in ber 
own arm-chair; feared he was too near the fire, or too far 
away from the fire; and generally made such a fuss over 
him that he had shamefacedly to protest again and again, 
for he did not like being treated as a child before Jess. 

‘* Well, indeed,” said the widow, as she brought out cur- 
rant bunn, short-bread, and other elements of festivity, 
‘‘ when something terrible bad has happened, they proclaim 
a day of general mutilation throughout the country—” 

‘“* Humiliation, you mean, mother,” Jess said, impatiently 
—she did not mind at other times, but when Allan was pres- 
ent these harmless little mistakes vexed her. 

‘* Exactly that,” continued the widow, with much content. 
** And when terrible fine happens, like Allan here 
getting about again, there should be a general rejoicing 
among us, if one could only manage it. But in the mean 
time, Jessie, you'll just step across the way and bid Barbara 
smarten herself up, and come over, directly. Oh, well I 
know what pleases oung folk! When a lad and a lass are 
thinking of each , it’s little else they think of. Give 
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them a look at each other, and that’s enough—so off ye go, 


ess. 
Despite herself, a shade of mortification poues over Jess 
Maclean’s face when she was thus ordered to go and sum- 
mon Barbara; for in her capacity of nurse she had establish- 
ed a sort of proprietary right in this fractious invalid; and 
now that he had come to report himself convalescent, she 
thought it bard that any Se should be allowed to 
intervene. But she was a biddable lass; she whi on 
her shaw! and bonnet, and went away to execute her mis- 
sion; the only thing was that on her return she did not ac- 
company Barbara into the parlor. She remained in the front 
shop. nd at the same moment—whether out of mischief 
or out of sympathetic consideration—Mrs. Maclean made 
some excuse and joined her daughter; so that Barbara Mac- 
lean and the young schoolmaster found themselves alone 
together in the hushed little room. 

“It is I that am pleased to see you going about again,” 
she said, in Gaelic, and she gave him her hand for a moment, 
aud then composedly took a seat. 

“* And surely,” said he, in the same tongue, “‘ my first visit 
was due to the house that has been so kind to me.” 

He had paled slightly on her entrance; but now the joy 
of actually beholding her had recalled something of color 
and animation to his face; his dark and glowing eyes drank 
their fill of her, and yet were never satisfied. ow beauti- 
ful she was—so much more beautiful than the phantom im- 
age of her that had occupied his waking dreams; his covet- 
ous longing to secure this glorious creature all to himself 
seemed to run riot in mad fancies; something appeared to 
whisper to him that, now when at last she was so near him, 


-he must seize her hands, and hold them tight, and say to 


her, ‘‘ You are mine—you are mine—you cannot go away 
from me—not any more, forever.” Meanwhile Barbara was 
twiddling with the lace frills of her cuffs. 

*‘And you,” he continued—getting some mastery over 
himself, and dismissing these delirious imaginings—‘* you, I 
am sure, have found the house a kind house, with a warm 
hearth for you.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed,” replied Barbara, rather indifferently. 

“The night of the wreck of the Sanda,” he went on—his 
glowing eyes still dwelling on her—his nostrils sensitive to 
the scent of her costume—‘‘I thought you were lonely and 
sad enough; but I told you you were going to a friendly 
home, and I knew that a friendly home you would find it. 
And who but I was the first one to meet you?—so that ever 
since I have thought of you, and been anxious to know that 
you were well looked after, and not like one strayed into a 
strange fold. Many is the time I would like to have sent 
along to ask you to come and see me, that you might talk 
about yourself; but I was not so bold, to disturb you. But 
I often heard of you; and 1 was sure that from your aunt 
and your cousin you would have the kindest of treatment—” 

“Indeed I have nothing to complain of,” Barbara said— 
with a glance towards the glass door; perhaps she was sur- 
prised that she was being left alone in this fashion. 

*‘When a man lies sick in bed he has time to think of 
many things,” the schoolmaster proceeded—not quite know- 
ing how to make use of these invaluable moments—having 
so much to say, and yet in a bewilderment of hesitation as 
to how far he dared go—“‘ and above all things I was anxious 
you should understand, and be sure that you were among 
people who wished you well. And perhaps, here or there, 
might be one whose interest in you was warmer than that— 
if the time was come to speak—”’ 

Perhaps she comprehended his meaning, perhaps not; at 
all events, she somewhat abruptly rose, and said: 

“I am wondering what my aunt is about, and Jessie; it 
is not usual for them to neglect you in this way.” 

And with that she went to the windowed door, and opened 
it, and looked into the front shop. But at this moment the 
arrival of a new visitor—a stormy visitor—absorbed atten- 
tion: it was the town-councillor, who had come hastily along 
on hearing of Allan’s having adventured forth; and now he 
was ali excitement and importance in his desire to dominate 
such a situation; he drove the Macleans before him into 
the parlor—the door being left a bit open, as was customary. 

**Man, Allan,” he cried. ‘I’m just delighted to sec ye 
here again, among your own kith and kin, and in a cozy 
circle too. And I've news for ye, lad, I’ve news for ye; if 
— not think I have been taking too great a liberty; but I 
hardly expected to see ye about so soon, and so I have been 
making inquiries on your behalf. Yes, indeed,” continued 
Mr. McFadyen, with great vivacity—regarding himself as 
the hero of the hour, no doubt, and conscious that Jess 
Maclean’s eyes were upon him—‘‘the moment Miss Jessie 
put that idea of the Latin class into my head says I to my- 
self, ‘ Well, if Allan is laid by the heels, and cannot look 
after this matter, it’s just me that’s going to do it for him.’ 
And I’ve found a splendid room for yoo very ticket: 
the top floor at Ross and Maclagan’s, the lawyers; and I'm 
sure they'll be reasonable about it, for it’s empty, and not a 
bit of use to them. And just as I was thinking it would 
cost ye a stiff penny to put benches and desks into it, then 
1 chanced to hear of the Masonic Hall folk wanting to sell 
off a lot of their old chairs, and says I to myself, ‘If we can 
get them cheap, they'll just do fine.’ Then I went to the 
office of the Times and Telegraph, and saw the manager, and 
he says if ye’ll give him the advertisement by the year, he'll 
take it on the easiest terms; in fact, he was hinting it might 
not cost ye anything if you would do some writing for the 
paper at odd hours—” 

**No, no,” said Allan, frowning. ‘‘I will not have it that 
way. 

But Peter McFadyen was not the man to be daunted. 

** Just as ye like—just as ye like,” he said, blithely. ‘‘ And 
that’s not all the news. For I've been asking a question 
here and there, I hope in a discreet kind of way, and I find 
there’s several of my own friends would like their boys to 
get an hour or two's Latin after the office-work or the shop- 
work was over; and that's how it stands, Allan, my lad, that 
as soon as you care to start, I'll guarantee ye’ll have quite a 
respectable size of a class within a fortnight; and there’s no 
reason why such a class should not go on wing bigger 
and bigger, for I find it is greatly wanted in Duntroone.’ 

‘*T am sure I am very much obliged to you, Mr. McFad- 

en” the young schoolmaster said,‘‘ and especially to Miss 
Soante, for it was she that first thought of it. It’s a good 
thing to have friends.” 

He ventured to glance towards Barbara. Was she ers 
ing any interest in these poor schemes of his? Nay, could 
he dare to hope that she was personally concerned in them? 
But Barbara was staring into the fire, with abstracted gaze. 

The councillor, who evidently regarded himself as the 
founder of Allan’s fortunes, now proceeded to prophesy 

t things; and he was in a humorous mood as well; 
those were gay pictures he drew of the future. Even the 
little widow was constrained to remark: 
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“Well, Mr. McFadyen, it’s you that are in high spirits the 
night. But take care. Do you remember the old saying, 
* You are too poy aha have to marry”?” 

The warning only increased the councillor’s gece 

‘* Faith, that’s a one!” he cried, with a prodigious 
laugh. ‘‘Me marrying? Is that your advice, Mrs. Maclean? 
That’s a fine idea, to be sure—the idea of me ing!” 

** 1 do not see what there is.to laugh at!” the widow pro- 


tested. 
* Well, then, I'll tell you what stands in the way,” he 


said, with sudden gravity—but it was only part of his pro- 
found facetiousness. ‘‘ "s one very good reason, and 
one’s enough ; and the reason is that I’m too bashful. Ay, 


there it is—that’s the trutli.” 
With beaming face and demurely twinkling eyes he 
lanced from one to the other; to himself the notion of 
his being bashful—a man of the world like himself being 
bashful—was irresistibly comic. 

“‘I do not know about that,” said the downright little 
widow; ‘‘ but when I was young, if a man had made up his 
mind about the girl he wanted to marry, I’m thinking there 
was not much difficulty about his finding words to ask her. 
Maybe it is different nowadays. Nowadays it seems to be 
money first, and your sweetheart second. Here bave you 
yourself, Mr. Mc — been planning out all that Allan is 
to be, and the grand «hi he is to do; and yet never a 
word about his joking a wife—though perhaps there would 
be no great need for him to go far afield.” 

These words were spoken with smiling significance—the 


widow being clearly proud of her diplomacy; but nothing” 


short of consternation ensued. Jessie looked particularly 
distressed; Barbara betrayed less confusion —indeed, she ap- 
peared to treat this open innuendo as of little import. As 
for the young man who had thus been almost invited to 
choose one of the cousins, he maintained a stern silence. It 
was the councillor who came to the general relief. 

“If there’s one thing in the world I would like,” he said, 
“it’s just this—that the five of us that are here at this mo- 
ment could get away for a trip to London to see the sights. 
Wouldn't that be worth while?—just by ourselves—a little 
party—and I’ve been to London myself—1 know my ways 
about—I could show ye all the fine things that belong to 
the nation, and therefore they belong just as much to you 
or me as to anybody else.” 

** Indeed, there’s truth in what ye say, Mr. McFadyen,” the 
schoolmaster putin. ‘‘ And maybe John Smith—the com- 
mon man, the poor man—would be a little better contented 
with his lot if he only remembered what great possessions 
are his, and what has been done to please him. If John 
were ep ere of he would begin and ask questions. For 
whose delight, for whose use, are splendid public buildings 
built, and bridges thrown across rivers, and handsome em- 
bankments formed? These belong to him—the poor man— 
to John Smith. What Prince or Duke has a collection of 

ictures like the National Gallery ?—that is Johu Smith’s. 

he gems and antiquities and books of the British Museum, 
the art treasures at South Kensington—what private collec- 
tion bas anything to compare with them?—and they all be- 
long to John Smith, who has no trouble about them, no fear of 
being swindled, the best experts of the world buying for him 
everywhere. The Queen has a fine garden behind feckiog. 
ham Palace; but it’s not a third as big as Hyde Park— 
which is John Smith’s domain. For I’ve been to London 
too, Mr. McFadyen,” continued the schoolmaster, who could 
talk freely and spiritedly enough when his sombre fits of 
silence were abandoned, ‘‘and I’ve seen the Green Park, 
Regent's Park, Battersea Park, and the rest of them, and 
their ornamental waters, and their great staff of cardeners— 
all kept up forthe public use. What Duke or Marquis has 
a hall to compare with Westminster Hall — where plain 
John Smith can walk up and down at any time of the day 
and eat an orange in contentment? Royal Processions to 
St. Paul's—Lord Mayor’s Shows—pageants of that kind are 
designed for the poor man, not the rich. And if we here, 
Mr. Councillor, should ever go to London together, and 
when you'll be taking us to the British Museum or to South 
Kensington, you'll just have to drop a word now and again 
reminding us that these are our own collections, and better 
than any other in the land, and kept up for us with the 
greatest care. I wonder, now,” he said, turning to Mrs. Mac- 
lean—*‘ I wonder, when Mr. McFadyen goes with us to the 
National Gallery, if he'll remember his position. Will he 
take us up to the famous Raphael, and say to us: ‘ This is 
my last great acquisition; I had to pay a little trifle of £70,- 
000 before I could get it away from Blenheim Palace ’?” 

The practical little widow was puzzled by these vagaries ; 
her answer was more to the point. 

‘*So you would be off to London, the lot of you?” she 
said, cheerfully enough. ‘ Well, well, that’s natural for 
young folk; but such gaddings about are not for an old 
body like me. I’m tied to the premises; I’m a fixture here 
as much as a shelf or a gasalier—” 

** Not at all—we’ll not stir without ye,” Peter insisted, gal- 
lantly. ‘‘ Not one step will we stir. You'll just have to 
get somebody ye can trust to take your place in the shop; 
then off we go—like school-children for a holiday. It’s but 
right—it’s but right, Mrs. Maclean. Year after year we 
keep on working and working; are we never to give our- 
selves a bit treat? I'll undertake to say there’s not one in 
this room has seen the Queen. But we've a right to see her; 
for she’s a part of the Constitution that we pay for. Dod, 
man, Allan, ye put bold ideas into folks’ heads ; for if every- 
thing belongs to John Smith, and if I am John Smith—as ye 
plainly intimate—then I am the richest man in Europe; 
and surely the richest man in Europe should be able to af- 
ford a trip to London. What d’ye say, Mrs. Maclean? And 
you're coming with us, mind. Not a foot will we stir with- 
out ye. My word, we'll make things lively in the big town!” 

But it was not until Mr. McFadyen and Allan had left the 
hospitable little parlor, and started off for home, that the 
councillor revealed the secret reason for his thus insisting 
on & quite chimerical project. 

“* Did ye see how I managed it?” he said, with great exul- 
tation. ‘‘ Did ye see how natural-like I led them on to look 
on us all as forming a family party—that’s you and Barbara, 
and me and Jessie, with the old lady as general friend and 
adviser? For it doesna do to frighten them at first. It’s 
like taming a wild animal—ye must be cautious and slow 
and cunning. Dod, man,” exclaimed the councillor, honest- 
ly, - think I showed a little skill! Did I not, now?—did I 
not?” 

Allan was silent: his thoughts were elsewhere. But Mr. 
McFadyen was not to be discouraged. 

‘* What care I,” he continued, gleefully, ‘‘ whether such a 
trip as that to London is impracticable or no? Jessie and 
Barbara have been led into thinking of the four of us being 
there together, with perhaps the old lady left behind in 
Duatroone. And of course that would mean two weddings 
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—two weddings, you rascal!—and when the two weddings 
come about, you'll just tell me if I did not show a little tact 
and address in paving the way and making everything easy.” 

“I do not like the sound of the wind,” said Allan, ab- 
sently staring out towards the moaning and inscrutable sea. 
“It is going to be a wild night.” 

‘“*Ye're a clever chiel, Allan,” continued the complacent 
councillor, as the two men paused for a second at the part- 
ing of their ways, ‘‘and your head js just filled with learn- 
ing and knowledge. But it takes experience of the world, 
it takes experience of human nature, to manage a difficult 
affair like this; and maybe you'll be the first to acknowledge 
as much—maybe gout) be ready to confess that much— 
when you and Bar and Jessie and myself find ourselves 
in a carriage together, driving about and seeing the sights of 
London.” 

The schoolmaster did not reply. With a brief ‘‘Good- 
night!” he turned away—and disappeared into the darkness. 


(To ue ConTinUED.) 


A PARIS DINNER GOWN. 


See illustration on front page. 


Se elegant gown for Lenten dinner parties is of royal 

blue velvet. The corsage is plain in front and laced in 
the back. A bertha of antique lace veils the large balloon 
sleeves, and is draped in front with a jewelled brooch. The 
belt of satin is embroidered with silks in the natural colors 
of the flower design, and is finished by a large band simula- 
ting a sash, wider at the foot than at the top, and terminated 
by deep frivge. A bouquet of natural flowers is at the head 
of the sash. The skirt, with very slight train, falls in godet 
pleats. A collar of pearls and white Suéde gloves complete 
the toilette. 











LANSWERS-TO 's@2 


| CORRESPONDEN | 


“ Maorponta.”’—Bread and butter plates are not used at forma) dinners. 
Sometimes a very mull silver plate is placed at the left of each guest's 
plate, and is used for salted almonds, radishes, etc., which otherwise 
would grace the table-cloth. Salvers are not used in serving. In passing 
dishes to guests, the lady at the right of the host is served first, and then 
each person in turn. If there are two maids waiting at table, one should 
begin serving at the right of the host, the other at right of the hostess. 

eULAH.—You are right. After dinner coffee is served clear, many 
—— to drink it so, especially men, and cream and sugar are served 
apart, and added according to individual taste. 

Asouenpotre:.—The most effectual way to remove superfluous hair 
from the face is by means of the electric needle, which destroys the 
follicle of each hair, and thus prevente ite retarn. We have never seen 
the lines you quote in print, and do not know their origin. 

G. M. S.—Kend_ the article on “ Afternoon Teas,” which recently ap- 
peared in Bazan No. 51. Send your visiting-card with the day, date, and 
hours written in the lower Jeft-hand corver. The hostess wears a hand- 
some houre dress; the guests arrive in street costumes. 

Y. Z.—Write for information to the Secretary of the Colonial Dames 
of America, Mra. J. K. Van Rensselaer, 40 East Twenty-ninth Street, New 
York city. 

E. M.—Consult a lawyer, who will indicate the neceseary steps to be 
taken here and abroad. 

Grapys.—Four of Miss Farniss's plays, namely, “ A Box of Monkeys,” 
“Tula,” * The Jack Trust,” aud * The Veneered Savage,” all capital little 
plays, are published in one volume. You can also obtain back numbers 
of the Bazan for the past three years containing any of the plays pub- 
lished during that period, 

Kstruxx.— You should call and leave cards in response to a monrning 
announcement. Do not ask to see members of the family unless you are 
a very intimate friend, 

A he apen.—* nm Made Easy,” by Christine Terhune Her- 
rick, will give you suggestions on the training of servants. You do not 
owe a call to a bride after the wedding reception until you have been 
notified where and when she will receive. 

OL» Sunsoninen.—It is impossible to say that either “ mother” or 
“mamma” is the more fashionable; possibly the former is the more 
used, and it is certainly in better taste. 

M. B.—Use the piece lace you have for a new waist and sleeves, mount- 
ing it full on a pointed fitted silk lining, and trimming with a basque and 
epaulettes of scalloped lace. The skirt need not be altered at present. 

L. V.—Get pink crépéd gingbam and trim it with flounces, epaulettes, 
and insertions of white embroidery. If the work is too sheer for gingham, 
get y-ink dimity or lawn. Colored muslins will be stylish trimmed with 
white embroidery. 

M«neir.—Large-meshed black net is again used on black silk or black 
and white silks as over-skirts, flounces, sleeves, and shoulder-ruffles, 
trimmed with many rows of baby satin ribbon, 

Youne Matron.—silks with flattened ribs similar to 
again. Make your dress with a short godet basque, and have a vest and 
revers of white satin covered with white Venetian lace. Then add be- 
coming colors in stocks of velvet, pink, cerise, or the dark aubergine. If 
you prefer a color it can take the place of the white satin. 

Ienonanoce.—If the material requires it, crinoline muslin is put in 
sleeves of evening dresses; but long sleeves for day wear should droop 
from the top. Have a pointed over-skirt of the chiffon edged with a 
ruche, and put a larger ruche around the skirt. Make a puffed guimpe 
of chiffon to fill out the neck, or have an accordion-pleating covellag the 
waist. 

Maes. E. R. M.—Yon will find 8 protty model for the young girl’s green 
wool dress on page 44 of Bazan No. 8. It has jacket fronts and a fitted 
back with short gathered basque. It opens on a vest which in your case 
could be of changeable taffeta silk, rose and green, or blue with green. 
You can omit the tab trimmings and use green satin milliners’ folde it you 
desire, or, if you prefer, you can make it stylishly with a vest, revers, and 





ours are worn 


short basque of green moiré. Have yor sleeves will a ruffle of 
moiré falling on the hands, Make a plain skirt with gored front and 
sides and full back. 


J. F. R.—Get inexpensive white crépon or else China silk for a girl's 
summer dress. Make it with high gathered waist, belted, hooked behind, 
and trimmed above the full sleeves with double epaulettes of silk or lace. 
A black and white ludia silk of the stylish chiné dashes would be useful! 
to you. Make it with a pointed waist (as you are stout), with lengthwise 
insertions of lace in its fulness, and also bretelles and a basque of lace. 
For the black wool dress have one of the blazer suits described in the 
New York Fashions of the last number to wear with vests of piqué. 

Teve Buve —A Bazar containing information about an ivfant's outfit 
will be sent you on receipt of ten cents. We have no patterns other than 
tiose in the Supplements, 

CamtLta.—Omit cross _ seams in 
will be best to show the pointed vest below the waist. Your ideas about 
the rever collar are . Read suggestions about coats in New York 
Fashions of last week's Bazan. 

O_p Sunsortsxr.—Get yellow brocade for front or for side panels to 
widen your skirt. Add puffed elbow sleeves and a godet basque of the 
brocade. Use the ribbon for a large bow across the bust. Have the 
skirt of your moiré dinner age a demi-train, well gored in front and on 
the sides, and very full in the back. 

©. M. H.—Crape strould be worn six months. The“ pure white dresses” 
for the house and evening will be suitable in the summer. 

An Oup Sunsortene.—The coffee should be served at the end of the 
meal with the dessert. Where there is no waitress, and guests help each 
other, the best plan is to have hot meats served by the host at the head 
of the table, while cold dishes, if not too large, can be passed from hand 
to hand. 

Hetena Atios J.—You will find so ions for a travelling-dress in 
the tailor pow described in New York Fashions of Bazaz No.7. Two 
young ladies should have an older friend or relative with them when 
travelling in Ew 

Mas. H.W. H.—Use puffed or accordion-pleated black mousseline de sole 
in front of your China silk dress waist, having it wide at the throat, and 
tapered to a point at the waist. put in tapering revers 
next this, and have a ruche of lace around the neck and sleeves. Do not 
alter the sleeves irt. Make the organdy dress waist gathered over 
a pointed lining, and trim with wise insertions of écru lace in front. 
Have a twist of dark eatin ribbon on the pointed 
neck. Make two large soft puffs to the elbo 
of insertion below. Have the skirt slightly gored in front and 
full back; hem widely, and let it fall straight over a gored 
white silk or of cotton sateen. 


ents for a large woman. It 
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COSTUME WITH CAPE. 


See illustration on page 144. 


THE costume illustrated is of brown cloth. The 

l skirt has a unique border of cut-work of brown 
cloth underlaid.with ivory-white cloth, headed by a 
band of dark mink fur set on in scallops. A similar 
but narrower band of cut-work is inserted in the full 
godet cape, framed in fur bands, below a round yoke 
of brown velvet. 


LAMP-MAT. 


‘¥.HIS lamp-mat, which is nine inches in diameter, is 

| made of thin hempen rope, which is braided in 
three strands, and then sewed in spiral shape. It hasa 
sort of mossy border, composed of four rows of strands 
of tassel fringe. The strands are six inches long, and 
are sewed to the rope three-quarters of an inch apart, 
but with only a quarter of an inch between each row and 
the next. Zephyr wool is used, in four shades of olive 
green and four shades of a warm reddish autumn-leaf 
brown. Each strand is made of only one shade. The 
details of the making are shown in Fig. 2. Take a 
skein of six threads; cut it apart, and tie it with a 
thread of the same wool half an inch from the end, and 





CHEMISES AND DRAWERS. 
For pattern and description see No, IIL. op pattern-sheet Supplement. 


thread this piece into a needle. Cut a strip of card-board 
an inch wide; place it between the strand and the thread, 
and work a button-hole stitch as illustrated in Fig. 2 below 
the card; repeat this until the strand is six inches long, then 
cut through the skein midway between the tyings, leaving the 
tying-thread intact. Fold each strand through the middle 
to sew it on, and sew on alternately four of the olive and 
four of the brown strands. The outermost row is of the 
darkest shade of both, and each succeeding row of the next 
lighter shade 


EVERY-DAY GOODNESS. 
IFE is made brighter and more enjoyable by the tender 
4 thought, the constant kindness, of certain gracious na- 
tures which take pleasure in gratifying the tastes and wishes 
of others. No matter how clouded the sky or how dark the 
spiritual atmosphere may have been before their advent, it 
is found that 


“from their cheerfnl eyes a ray 
Hath struck a bliss upon the day,” 


snd their mere presence gives a glow of comfort 








Cake-Basket witnh Emprormerep Dory. 
Fox design and description see No. X. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 








Fig. 1.—Frock ror Camp Fig. 2.—F rock ror Grru From 


From 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see 
No. fy on pattern-sheet Suppl. 


For pattern and description see No, 
VIII. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





EmBrorperEeD Linen Campric HANDKERCHIEFS. 


It is in what are as falsely as foolishly termed little things 
that these dear people show the most considerate thought- 
fulness, and to satisfy each day's recurring needs to the ut- 
most of their ability gives them ever fresh delight; yet so 
unobtrusive is their goodness that there is a risk of accept- 
ing it too lightly, and a danger of overlooking or misunder- 
standing their bright unselfishness. 

Various are the manifestations of this goodness. To a 
lonely old bachelor are sent invitations to cozy home din- 
ners, where one or more of his 
favorite dishes will surely appear. 
Afterwards he is allowed to smoke 
his pipe, and, encouraged by ap- 
preciative listeners, he airs his pet 
theories, his hostess meanwhile 
daintily mending his gloves. One 
woman sends her carriage for the 
use of an invalid friend, or, rarer 
thought, places it at the disposal 
of a stronger one for an afternoon 
round of calls. The new book 
which all the world is reading 
goes where the light purse must 
not open for sucha luxury. One 
lends the magazines while the 
are fresh, bringing them herself 
with a bright smile which en- 
hances their value. At 
Christmas is sent a sub- 
scription which makes 
a holiday gift for every 
week in the year, the 
ae having beyond 

ts well-filled columns 
and artistic illustrations 
the charm of a remind- 
er of the gracious giver. 

These cheery people 
have little remedies for 
every pain and ache, 
and the roll of soft lin- 
en, the bit of court-plas- 
ter, and the cooling lin- 
iment are always ready 
for emergencies; and 
they have, too, the priceless gift of sympathy, wich ready 
tact saying the right words, applying balm to wounded sen- 
sibilities, and binding up the broken heart. 

The losses and crosses of life may be many and grievous, 
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Fig. 2.—Derai or Lamp- 
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its wear and tear unceasing, and the friction of coarser 
natures unavoidable, yet alt troubles are lightened when 
one is blest with friends who live their love in every-day 
goodness. 


DIVERSITIES. 


“TINIS passing strange what divers shoots spring from 

one parent stem!” Looking over an old note-book, 
this pithy sentence, without accredited source, came to 
view. hoever first penned it was evidently struck with 
the familiar yet always novel fact of the diversities 
which so frequently appear in one family. The Flam- 
boroughs—*‘ there were seven of them, and they were 
drawn with seven oranges” by the travelling limner, 
who took likenesses for fifteen shillings a head—have 
many successors; and there is still a great deal of com- 
monplace uniformity, offering as little variety as the 
string of paper dolls which are cut for the amusement 
of very small ple. 

It is the Ordinary differences which are noted in the 
quotation, not those of genius flashing from the most 
uncongenial surroundings. And truly the variety of dis- 
positions, the conflicting temperaments, the singular con- 
trasts that may and do display themselves within one little 
circle are as striking as they are unaccountable, although 
atavism, which is weird in sound and more weird in mean- 
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ing, pretends to offer a solution of the problem, asserting that 
all peculiarities can be traced to the original ancestral types, 
if one only has patience and the data wherewith to work. 

The strongly defined dissimilarities, the likeness and un- 
likeness of their children, must be a subject of perpetual 
wonder and interest to all thoughtful parents. The sweet 
nature of one child contrasts with the exacting words of 
another, the ‘‘ tomboy” incites a quiet brother to mischief, 
beauty and ugliness grow side by side, and tastes and mental 
endowments are just as varied in their manifestations. The 
happy and the fretful, the selfish and unselfish, the clever 
and dull, the naughty and the good, are often found side by 
side; and thus one home may hold so many conflicting tastes 
and temperaments that wisdom itself shrinks from the task 
of directing and harmonizing them. 
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WIMPLES AND CRISPING.-PINS, 


BEING STUDIES IN THE COIFFURE AND ORNAMENTS 
OF WOMEN. 


BY THEODORE CHILD. 
INTRODUCTION, 


“ Bu you will say that hair is but an excrementitious 
thing.”— Thomas Howell, Familiar Letters. 

Herder, the stupendous German philosopher, compared 
hair to a sacred forest covering the mysteries of thought. 
The human body, he imagined, being the type of order par 
excellence, contains in the hair natural disorder similar to the 
confusion of the hirsute growths of the earth, which are 
forests. 

Mousieur Lefebvre, the eminent capillary artist, in a lec- 
ture delivered in Paris in the year 1778, said: 

*‘ Coiffure is an art. To modify by agreeable forms those 
long filaments with which nature seems to have intended to 
make a veil rather than an ornament; to impart to those 
forms a consistency of which the matter that composes them 
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does not seem to be susceptible; to give to abundance a regu- 
lar arrangement that causes confusion to disappear, and to 
make up for poverty by a wealth which deceives the sharp- 
est eye; to combine accessories with the basis which the 
are destined to attenuate or to relieve; to strengthen a deli- 
cate face by light tresses; to accompany a majestic one by 
wavy tufts; to redeem the harshness of features or of eyes 
by a contrast, and sometimes by a purposed harmony ; to 
accomplish all these prodigies without other resources than 
a comb and a few powders of different colors—such is the 
essential character of our art. 

“The moment he sees a physiognomy the coiffeur must 
immediately feel what kind of ornament will suit it, A 
woman, while appearing to have her hair dressed like other 
women, must nevertheless have it arranged to suit her par- 
ticular air. Consequently in every toilette the artist is 
obliged to renew the most difficult of the miracles of Na- 
ture, which is to be in all her productions always uniform 
and always varied.” 

All this is true. Coiffure is an art, and a aa art, the 
chiefest of the decorative arts, inasmuch as its function is to 
adorn the most perfect of nature’s works, the beauty of 
woman. Therefore have I ventured to write this little work 
of reveries and reflections on the dressing of hair and the 
adornment of beauty, not with a view to superseding the 
learned theoretical and practical treatises of the masters, 
nor yet with the purpose of compiling a history of coiffure, 
but with the more special object of calling attention to the 
wealth of example and suggestion contained in the paint- 
ings and sculpture of past ages, and of thus setting forth 
indirectly the principles and conditions upon which beauti- 
ful coiffure and ornament depend. The documents that 
have been used in the illustration of these chapters are for 
the most part the productions of the greatest masters of art, 
statues and pictures that are the glory of the museums of 
Europe. but which have perhaps rarely been regarded hither- 
to in the special light of models worthy of study and imita- 
tion by the erudite successors of Monsieur Lefebvre, or as 
sources of suggestion and inspiration by ladies who are 
zealous to fulfil their mission of emblems of beauty and 
visions of comeliness 

I.—EGYPT. 

That day Thouboul, a rich young widow of Sfn, was to 
entertain her friends at a dinner party, Her house, situated 
on the outskirts of the town, was handsome, and in accord- 
ance with her fortune, but not extravagantly magnificent. 
Nevertheless, it was remarkable for the beauty of the paint- 
ings on the walls and ceilings, in which scenes of every-day 
life were depicted in bright colors, and in ingenious or strik- 
ing compositions. Thoubouy was also renowned for the fine 
arrangement of her fish-ponds, and of her gardens planted 
with rare trees and flowers, and adorned with kiosks and 
alleys of trellised verdure. She possessed withal many 
dogs, cats, tame antelopes, and long-legged rose-flamin goes, 
which, in anticipation of the banquet, were wandering to 
and fro in the court-yard of the house, impatiently awaiting 
the arrival of the guests, whom they proposed to amuse and 
coax with their familiarities of domestic pets. 

The banquet was prepared in a large room or veranda 
running along one side of the court-yard, decorated with 
tapestries and hangings curiously woven and embroidered, 
and furnished with small one-legged tables of precious in- 
laid woods, arm-chairs, stools, footstools, elegant consoles 
adorned with bouquets of blue, white, and rose lotus flowers, 
nepenthes, crocus, and myosotis, sideboards adorned with 
glass vessels, enamelled pottery, and show-pieces of gold and 
ivory. Thouboul was seated in a room preceding the ban- 
queting-saloon, surrounded by her slaves and tire-women, 
who had decked her with necklaces and bracelets, and with 
a pectoral composed of several rows of enamelled disks, 
golden pearls, grains of coralline, and strings of fishes, liz- 
ards, and beetles of stamped gold. Her dress, with full 
sleeves, was of silk, with a large check pattern of carmine 
and saffron colors, tied with a broad girdle round the waist, 
and terminating in a flounce of horizontal stripes of the 
same tints, trimmed with gold fringe, which rustled over 
her gold-embroidered leather shoes as she raised her feet to 
allow a slave to pass a cedar-wood footstool, Her long 
black hair was plaited in innumerable thin triple plaits, the 
ends of which were tied together in twos and threes with 
woollen strings. These plaits hung over her shoulders, but 
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were bound together around the head by a fillet of gold 
braid set with precious stones, while a blue lotus flower 
hung over her forehead. The shorter hair at the side of the 
face was interwoven with the longer tresses in two or three 
—_ which were tied together at the ends, and allowed to 

ang down and partly conceal the ear-rings, composed of 
large single gold hoops. ‘Thus her smooth low forehead, 
her full brown Pres: her straight nose, and her finel 
chiselled mouth seemed to be presented in a frame, as it 
were a mirror in a frame of glossy blue-black hair, relieved 
by the warm scintillations of the gold, the jewels, and the 
brilliant enamels that decorated the rich ornaments of her 
bosom. And in the centre of this mirror were two points 
of dazzling brilliancy, Thoubout's eyes, the beauty of which 
was enhanced by the staining of the lids and the blackening 
of the brows, while the size of the eye was apparently in- 
creased by a surrounding ring of kohol, and by the prolon- 
gation of the oval with a black line of kohol drawn towards 
the ear. 

Thoubout, holding a blue lotus in one hand and a copper 
mirror in the other, looked at her reflected image not with- 
out anxiety, for Thoubout was in love. 
Her heart yearned towards the young 
lord Satni, who was to be one of her 
guests, and her only desire was to 

lease Satni and win his affections. 
herefore, not content with the coif- 
fure that her slaves had composed, she 
called for twenty golden bodkins with 
spherical heads, which she stuck into 
her hair above the jewelled fillet. 
Then taking a kobhol-box, which a 
bronze ape held between his paws, 
and dipping into the liquid an ivory 
stick, she proceeded to put more black 
around her eyes. Then she had ban- 
gies in the form of snakes of enamelled 
gold clasped around her ankles; and on 
her fingers, the nails of which were red- 
dened with henné, she put many gold 
rings of various designs, wearing five 
rings on the third finger of her left 
hand, and a ring on each thumb. 

Thouboul was now ready to receive, 
and the tire-women withdrew, while at 
the same time other slaves brought in 
chess-boards, and the musicians and dancing-girls took their 
places in order to be ready when called upon. 

Meanwhile the guests began to arrive, some in palanquins 
and some in carriages, and after slaves had poured water 
over their hands, and offered to each one a lotus flower, they 
entered the room where Thoubou! sat, saluted her, took 
seats,and conversation began, the ladies taking the lead. And, 
most of the ladies being of a frivolous turn of mind, the 
talk at once drifted towards questions of dress. This one 
would fain know where Thouboul bought her new scarabeus 
ring, and how much she paid for it. Another was loud in 
her praises of the head-dress worn at a recent reception by 
the lady Ra’hel—a sort of helmet in the shape of a guinea- 
hen, with half-opened wings that covered the temples, while 
the head advanced over the forehead, forming a lovely fer- 
ronniere, 

“This head-dress,” continued the lady, ‘‘was made by 
Zedikah, a Hebrew, who has learnt to surpass our native 
craftsmen in the art of enamelling gold. He is the slave of 
Petoukhan of Memphis, who made the wedding-crown of 
Queen Ahhotpou. He has imitated the eyesof the plumage 
most divinely. Unfortunately we married women cannot 
wear such a coiffure; it is the privilege of virgins.” 
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“The lady Ra’hel is the favorite of Ammon.” said Thou- 
boul, sadly; ‘‘her love is requited. Her wedding with the 
prince Ennana is announced for next month.” 

**Happy Ra’hel!” cried a lady of ripe years, who was out- 
rageously painted, and dressed with incongruous ostenta- 
tion. ‘‘ Happy Ra’hel! Young and beautiful, and affianced 
to a young nee | beautiful prince, while I am drawing near to 
the threshold of the good dwelling-place!”’ 

‘*You are fishing for compliments, fair Nophré,” said 
Thoubout to the lady of ripe years; ‘‘ you shall have none 
until the court-counsellor Ahmosis arrives.” 

**Have you then invited that flower of gentlemanliness?” 

*‘Do you doubt my friendship?” replied the hostess, 
“Should I have invited the bee without at the same time in- 
viting the blossom? But come! Let us have some music; 
and as you, Nophré, have your thoughts still bent upon 
amorous exploits, Poeri shall sing us some love-songs.” 

Thereupon the musicians prepared their harps, guitars, 
and tambourines, the leader of the melody applied the 
double flute to her lips, and, at a sign from Poeri, they be- 
gan to play a plaintive strain composed of a few long-drawn 
notes, accompanied by the beating of tambourines and the 
clapping of hands. And Poeri, the beautiful slave, sway- 
ing her body voluptuously, began to sing abstractedly, and 
without enthusiasm. But gradually, as the shrill notes of 
the flute worked upon her nerves, and the vibration of the 
tambourines thrilled through her veins, hereyes brightened, 
her bosom swelled, and raising her voice, she declaimed in 
clear tones, joining the words together; and ending each 
sentence with prolongations and wailing variations upon 
the last notes: 

“Thy love penetrates my heart as wine mixes with water, 
as perfumes become one with gum, as milk mingles with 
honey.” 
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Then the double flutes and the 
harps sounded again, and when they 
were silent the voice resumed: 

**T will lie down in my chamber; 
I will be sick, and the neighbors will 
come to ask for news of me. If my 
beloved comes with them she will 

ut the doctors to shame, for she 

nows my malady.” 

Theu the doubie flutes and the 

harps sounded the intermede, and 
when they were silent the voice re- 
sumed: 
“ The villa of my beloved has its 
fountain in front of the house door; 
the door opens, and my beloved 
comes out in anger. Oh! that I 
might become the guardian of her 
door, that she might give me orders, 
and that I might hear her voice even 
when she is very angry and the chil- 
dren are afraid of her!” 

Thoubout, thinking of her passion 
for Satni, forgot her usual politeness 
so far as to call for her favorite slave 
Zari, and order her to sing an elegy 
of lost love, without asking her guests 
whether they preferred to hear more 
music rather than play chess or 
draughts. 

In a brief recitative the singer set 
forth the situation. The heroine of 
the song explains to her well-beloved 
how she has been to set nets to catch 
the sweetly perfumed birds of Pount; 
she asks him to come with her, and 
promises him to let him hear the 
plaintive cries of her beautiful per- 
fumed bird; but her well-beloved re- 
fuses, and she therefore abandons the idea of her fowling ex- 
cursion, and pours out her soul in a tender elegy: / 

*The cry of the goose sounds plaintive, for it has taken 
the bait-worm; but thy love repels me, and I cannot free 
myself from it. I will take away my nets and snares. [ 
will say to my mother, who sees me come home every day 
laden with captives, ‘I no longer set my snares,’ for thy 
love makes me prisoner. 

“The goose rises, settles, salutes the granaries with its 
cry; swarms of birds cross the river, but I no longer pay 
heed to them; I think of my love alone, for my heart is 
bound to thy heart, and I cannot depart from thy perfections. 

“* My well-beloved goes out of his house; he passes with- 
out giving attention to my love, and my heart fails within 
me. In vain do I see cakes and perfumes; in vain do I 
perceive oils and essences; that which is sweet to the mouth 
is now bitter for me as gall. 

**O my beautiful friend, my desire is to become thy wife 
and the mistress of thy goods; my desire is that thou walk 
according to thy will with thy arm laid upon my arm; for 
then I will tell to my heart, which is in thy bosom, my sup- 
plications. 

“If my great friend cometh not during the night, I am as 
one who is in the grave. But thou, art thou not health and 
life, art thou not he who transmits the joys of health to my 
heart that seeks thee? 

“*The voice of the turtle-dove is heard saying: ‘ Behold 
the dawn. Where is my path? Thou, thou art the bird, 
thou callest me, I have found my well-beloved in his cham- 
ber, and my heart is rejoiced, and I will not escape, but 
hand in hand I will walk with thee and be with thee in 
every place, happy if my well-beloved make me the first of 
women, and break not my heart. 

** Ah! let me go out, for behold my well-beloved cometh 
towards me. My eyes are fixed on the ground; my ear lis. 
tens to the noise of his footsteps on the road, for I have 
made the love of my well-beloved the unique object of de- 
sire, and my heart is never silent when there is question of 
him. 

‘*But he sends me a messenger, whose fect are swift to 
come and to go, to say to me: ‘i am not free.’ O thou, 
whose strength one never tires of contemplating, why break 
the heart of another even unto death? 

**My heart is so happy in the hope of thy love that the 
front part of my head-dress falls when I hasten and run to 
seek thee, and my chignon is in disorder. And yet I assure 
thee that I adorn my hair and seek to make myself ready to 
please thee at all hours.” 

This elegy called forth applause, and the tender chords 
of the guests having been awakened, Thouboul was en- 
couraged to display the talent of her other singing-women, 
and, at the suggestion of the sentimental lady Nophré, a 
song of triumphant love was demanded, and, while dancing- 
girls assumed attitudes to accompany the words, Poeri _re- 
cited the “ Mirror of the princess Hathor Moutiritis,” as 
follows: 

**‘A palm of love is the princess Hathor Moutiritis, a 
palm among men, a love among women, a palm of love ex- 
cellent among all women, a maiden whose like has never 
been seeu! 
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‘* Black is her hair, blacker than the black 

of night, blacker than sloes. 
‘Red are her cheeks, 
grains of red jasper.” 

But before Poeri had finished, Zari broke 
in with the ‘‘ Floral Chaplet of Love Trium- 
phant,” in which each strophe begins with 
the name of a plant or flower: 

‘‘O pursiam, my heart is in suspense when 


redder than the 





I am in thy arms! I have used kohol to 
make my eyes more brilliant, and I came 
close to thee when I saw thy love. O mas 


ter of my heart, how beautiful is my hour! 
It is an hour of eternity for me when I rest 
with thee! My heart yearns towards thee! 

** Oartemisia of my well-beloved, in whose 
presence one feels greater, I am thy favorite! 
To thee I am like the field where I have 
planted flowers and all kinds of sweet-smell 
ing plants, where I have dug charming ca 
nals to cool me when the north wind blows, 
a delicious place wherein to walk, my hand 
in thine, with heaving bosom, my heart full 
of joy at walking together we twain. The 
sound of thy voice is like strong wine to me, 
and by hearing it I live: to see thee, and yet 
to see thee, is of more benefit to me than to 
eat and to drink! 

‘*O sweet-marjoram of my well-beloved, 
1 took thy garlands when 
me and when thou didst lie down in my al 
cove 

At this point a great commotion in the an 
techamber caused the singer to cease, and the 
attention of all was directed towards the 
court-yard. Preceded by his footmen, Satni 
had just arrived in his new curricle, wearing 
a faultless new wig, and dressed with all the 
affectation of fashion. Thouboul greeted 
the young lord with her sweetest smile and 
her most elegant compliments of welcome, 
and herself offered him the blue lotus flower 
which he would hold in his hand during the 
entertainment, Then, all the guests having 
arrived, the company repaired to the dining 
room; the slaves brought in necklaces of 
lotus flowers for cach one; anointed the hair 
of the ladies and the wigs of the gentlemen 
with perfumes and unguents; placed gar 
lands round their heads, and a single full 
blown lotus so attached that it hung over 
the foreliead The beautiful Poeri was 
charged with anointing and bedecking Lord 
Satni, and Thoubou! bitterly regretted that 
did not allow her to accomplish 
these acts of civility with her own fair hands. 
But as the feast advanced the Lord Satni be 
came very gay and loquacious,and Thoubout, 
keeping her brilliant eyes fixed upon him, 
half hopeful, half melancholy, repeated men 
tally the words of the ** Elegy of Lost Love” 

O my beautiful friend, my desire is to 
thy wife and the mistress of thy 
The voice of the turtledlove is 

‘Behold the dawn, Where is 
Thou, thou art the bird, thou 
1 have found my well-beloved in 
his chamber, and my heart is rejoiced, and 
I will not escape; but hand in hand I will 
walk with thee, and be with thee in every 
place, happy if my well-beloved make me the 
first of women, an! break not my heart.” 
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LENTEN FARE. 
FISH 


+ Ng frequency of the fish dinner in many 
families during the season of Lent will 
render « few receipts for serving the vari 
ties now in market acceptable to the hous 
keepers who wish to avoid too great same 
ness in the daily menu 

Boiled on Steaks, —Cut steak about 
two inches thick, wrap in a cloth, put in a 
kettle of boiling water, add a teaspoonful of 
salt, and let simmer for twenty minutes 
Take up, remove the cloth, lay on a heated 
dish, sprinkle with lobster coral, and serve 
with lobster sauce 

Sulmon Steak a la Flamande.—Take salm 
on steak an ineh and a half thick: wash 
and wipe it dry. Rub the bottom of a drip 
ping-»an with a table-spoonful of butter 
and sprinkle over a minced onion, with pep 
per and salt; lay the fish on top, brush over 
with the yolk of « beaten egg, and cover with 
a layer of chopped onion and parsley ; 
with salt and cayenne; pour over the juice 
of a small lemon. Spread with bits of but 
ter, aud set in a hot oven for half an hour. 
Take up on a heated dish, garnish with slices 
of lemon, and serve with bechamel sauce. 

Salmon Cutlets en Papillotes.—Cut slices 
of salmon into cutlets; make little paper 
cases to fit them. Mix 3 table-spoonfuls of 
salad oil with the beAten volk of an egg, 1 
table - spoonful of chopped parsley, and a 
teaspoonful of onion juice, with a pinch 
of salt and a dash of cayenne Spread this 
mixture over the fish, fold each piece in the 
buttered paper, fasten securely, lay in a pan, 
and set in a hot oven for half an hour. Ar- 
range the cases on a dish, and serve hot. 

Fried Smelts.—Cilean, wash, and wipe 
smelts. Dredge with salt, dip first in beaten 
egg, then in grated bread crumbs, and fry in 
boiling fat. Take up on a heated dish, gar- 
nish with slices of lemon and sprigs of pars- 
ley. Serve with sauce tartare. 

Broiled Trout.—Clean a trout weighing 
8or4 lbs. Rub a double broiler with a piece 
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of suet, lay the fish on it with the flesh side 
down, turn over a moderate fire until brown 
on both sides, being careful not to. burn. 
When done take up carefully so as not to 
break. Sprinkle with salt and pepper, spread 
with butter, stand in the oven for one min- 
ute, take out, and serve with maitre dhitel 
sauce. 

Boiled Cod.—Wash well in cold water ; 
rub with a little salt. Wrap in a cloth, sew 
the edges together, and put in a fish-kettle, 
or lay on a large plate, and put in the bot- 
tom of asaucepan. Cover with boiling water, 
add a table-spoonful of salt, and let simmer 
gently ten minutes to every pound of fish. 
Take up immediately when done, drain, re- 
move the cloth carefully, and turn the fish 
out on a dish. Garnish with slices of lemon, 
and serve with sauce tartare. 

Stuffed Red Snapper.—Make a dressing of 
1 teacupful of stale. bread crumbs, 4g a tea 
——_ of onion juice, 1 dozen oysters 
chopped fine, 1 table-spoonful of butter, a 
teaspoonful of minced parsley, with salt 
and pepper to season. Scale; cut the fins 
from the fish; remove the entrails through 
a hole made in the side. Wash quickly in- 
side and outside in cold water. Rub 1 ta 
ble-spoonful of salt over the fish, fill through 
the vent with the stuffing, and fasten with 
skewers. Lay on a flat piece of tin well but 
tered in the bottom of a large dripping pau; 
dredge with flour and pepper. Pour a tea 
cup of boiling water and stock, each, over, 
and set in a hot oven. Baste with melted 


butter and the drippings from the pan every | 


ten minutes. When done take up careful 
ly on a heated dish, and serve with brown 
sauce 

Planked White fish.—Take a piece of any 
well-seasoned hard wood, 11¢ ft. long and 1 
ft. wide. Scale and split a fresh large white 
fish down the back; clean and wash it well; 
wipe dry; dredge with salt and pepper. Heat 
the plank, spread the fish, skin side down, on 
it, and fasten in place with large tacks. Set 
in front of a hot fire, and watch carefully to 
prevent it burning until done’ Spread with 
butter, withdraw the tacks, and slip the fish 
from the plank on to a heated dish. Garnish 
with parsley and serve with Madeira sauce. 

Breaded Halibut.—Take a thick square 
piece of halibut. Sesson with salt and pep- 
per; lay in a baking-pan or dish. Sprinkle 
with minced parsley and garlic; pour over 1 
teacup of chopped tomatoes; cover with a 
layer of grated brend crumbs and bits of 
butter. Set in a bot oven and bake half an 
hour. Serve in the dish or pan in which it 
is cooked 

Baked Shad. —Scrape a medium-sized shad 
free of scales, make an opening down the 
side, and take out the entrails; wash, and wipe 
dry. Make a dressing of 1 pint of stale bread 
crumbs, 1 table-spoonful of melted butter, 44 
teaspoonful of salt, a pinch of black pepper. 
1 table-spoonful of chopped sweet herbs, 5 
drops of onion juice, a squeeze of lemon 
juice, and the beaten yolk of 1 egg; stuff 
the body of the fish with the mixture, and 
Score the flesh of the 
fish, and put a strip of salt pork in each 
gush. Grease a large tin sheet, place in the 
bottom of a large dripping-pan, lay the fish 
on it, dredge with flour, salt and pepper, pour 
a teacup of water in the bottom of the pan, 
and set ina bet oven. Let bake fifteen min 
utes to every pound of fish; baste every ten 
miuutes. When the fish is done lift the tin 
from the pan, and slip carefully from under 
the fish on to a heated dish; garnish with 


slices of lemon and fried potato balls. Serve 
with sauce hollandaise 

Kish en Matelote.—Take any seasonable 
fish, clean, and cut in slices two or three 
inches long. Sprinkle with salt, and set 
aside. Peel and slice 2 onions, put in a 


suucepan, and cover with a little water; let 
boil until tender, drain, season with salt and 
pepper, pour over a teacupful of hot water 
and half a teacup of sherry, put the fish in 
the saucepan, and set on the fire to simmer. 
When ready to take up, roll a table-spoon 
ful of butter in flour, and drop in; 


Fish Cutlets with Tomato 
any large firm fish, bone, skin, and slice into 
cutlet shape. Sprinkle with pepper and salt; 
dip each cutlet first in grated cracker, then 
in sweet milk and egg beaten together, and 
again in the cracker meal. Fry in hot bat- 
ter. When done take up, arrange on a dish, 
and pour tomato sauce around the cutlets. 
Buiza R. PARKER. 


CHEESE RELISHES. 


wos cracker sandwiches, if you can ob- 

tain thick crackers, split and butter; fail- 
ing the thick ones, use the ordinary cracker; 
butter and spread with grated cheese and salt. 
Put 2 together; place in dripping-pan in a 
hot oven until thoroughly heated. Delicious 
for luncheon or tea 

There is an Italian method of cooking spa- 
ghetti that is very nice. The spaghetti is 
first boiled in salted water, and then dressed 
with cheese, butter, salt, and pepper. 
certain portion of it is then fried in butter 
till perfectly crisp, and broken into bits—if 
it has not already broken in the frying—and 
mixed with the rest of the spaghetti. The 
crispy bits give a delightful little relish. 

A cheese fondu is made as follows—al 
though I am obliged to give the receipt in 





French weights, lest my | ge of transla- 
tion in an unknown field like cooking be not 
sufficiently accurate: For cheese fondu take 
4 eggs, 75 grammes of Gruyére and Parme- 
san cheese grated, 65 grammes of butter, 2 
teaspoonfuls of cream, a little nutmeg, a 

iuch of cayenve, and a piuch of or 
Break and mix the eggs in a dish, add half 
the butter, and cook over a slow fire or in a 
double boiler, adding the cheese and stirri og 
constantly. When the mixture has reach 
the consistency of a thick cream, add the rest 
of the butter and the cream. 





MKS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
enceess. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allaye 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best for 
diarrhen, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, Twenty-tive cents a bottle.—[Ade,) 


KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES, 
don’t cling to the imperfect things. Do you use 
cereal foods on yur breakfast-table? Then you need 
cream. Borden's Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream 
is decidedly superior in-richness and flavur to ordi- 
nary milk or cream.—{ Adv.) 





A COLD, COUGH, OR SORE THROAT, 
which might be cured by a simple remedy like 
Brown's Buowontat. Troonns, if neglected, may re- 
sult in a chronic Throat Trouble. For Consamp- 
tive Coughs the Troches are beneficial.—{ Ade.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


rm O'CLOCK CHOCOLATE. 


To meet the special call which is 
now being made in the best social 
circles fora PURE and DELICATE 
Sweet Chocolate to serve at after- 
noon receptions in place of tea, 


Messrs. WALTER BAKER & C0., 
the well-known 


manufacturers of HIGH GRADE 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES, 


WANILLA CHOCOLATE 


| done up in half 
c It is made from selec’ Sone 
Fruit. = & a fine quality of ougar, and 
ure Vanilla beans. It isa triumph 












flavored with 
of CHOCOLA 


MAKI 


WALTER BAKER & 00., DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Crcponette 


(30 Inches Wide) 
The Great Novelty 
Wash Fabrics 


Will be on sale about March 
1st with all leading retail mer- 
chants. 

Ladies desirous of securing a 


| perfect imitation of the 


stir until | 


Sauce.—Take 








Genuine Scotch Crepes 


in Choicest Styles of Checks, Stripes, 
and Plaids, at about one half the 
price, should ask their dealer to 
show them this line of goods. 


SWEETSER, PEMBROOK & Co. 
374, 376, 378 Broadway 


Controlling Exclusively NEW YORK 
CREPONETTE- Wholesale Only 


= 


NOTE — If you are unable to find these goods 
in your city, please notify us, and we will 
advise you where you can secure them. 








SUNCLE SAM'S Mal Bag 


8 goes everywhere and will bring you 
< “SER ARO - 


ELECTRO CON 


RS A trial will C 
Bis welt. wn nF ’ 
& The ELECTRO SILICON CO., 

72 John St., New York. 








VoL, XXVIL., No. & 


Pears 


Pears’ soap 
is health to the 
skin. 

If you wash 
with proper 
soap, your skin 
will be open 
and clear, un- 





less your health 
is bad. 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 
CHICAGO, 1893. 


Highest Award to 


* CANFIELD 











JARED H. CANFIELD. .-for.... 


Superiority of ot Shields 
Excellency of ihe Goods, 


Canfield Rubber Co. 
NEW YORK LONDON and poms 


Seeene 









| {Dealers are Authorized to REFUND THE MONE 
| Jin any case where ROYAL-BONE breaks. 
wrinkles, or fails to give perfect satisfac- 
ion in SIX MONTHS wear in a dress. 


THE BE 


SAL = 

GOooos STORES 
By mail sass paid 20 Cents per dozen. 
THOS. P. TAYLOR. Manufacturer, 
BRIOGEPORT, CONN. 

} 

| 

| 


Rates for Advertising in 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


| Displayed advertisements, per Nonpareil line, one 
msertion - $1.co 
Special Reading Notices, per Wee, one insertion - 2.00 
Length of column, 14 inches (168 lines). Width of 
column, 24 inches. Four columns to a page 


DISCOUNT. 


The above rates are subject to discount for either time 
| OF space (ut not both) as tollows : 


6 insertions, or 250 lines, within one year-- 10% 
13 Md or 5600 “* ” ne ~+ 16% 
26 $03 or 760 “ ye 7 -- 20% 
62 ns or 1000 “ - - -- 26% 

Standard of , Nonpareil ; average, eight 





words to a line, twelve lines to an inch 
Advertising pages close Saturday. 
Address, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
_ Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


WOMEN HARTMANN’S WOOD WOOL 
At all Dry Goods Stores & D 
HYGIENIC WOOD W 


ists, 
L CO., 56 Broadway, N. Y. 








“vse Dr. THOMPSON'S EVE WATE 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Received highest honors—World’s Fair. 


























Prercvary %, 1891. 





so dees 


Its excellence is due 4 its presen 
most 


principles embraced Ane 

ing, in the 
benefi Rt a fap 

nefic’ ofa 
cleansin g the system, dispelling Colds, 
Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 





ing and trul 
=, effectual) ay 
Headaches an: 


without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
par @ objectionable substance. Syrup of " is for 
y all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 bottles, 
but it is manutstared by the CALIFORNIA Flu 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is ae on every 
package, also the name Syrup of F on and, bein. 

well informed, you will not accept any substitute te ff 


BLACK SILKS 


Lower than for 50 years. 








They are now in great demand 
and for many good and substan- 
tial reasons. 

We have added over two thou- 
sand (2000) pieces to our already 
large stock. 

The whole will be on sale this 
week, at the lowest prices in fifty 
years for goods of equally pure 
and reliable character. 

Wholesale buyers and manu- 
facturers will receive exceedingly 
favorable special terms. 

1000 pieces of genuine Figured | 
India and China Silks will be 
another particular feature of this’ 
noteworthy sale. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and Iith St., 


New York. 


lon, Hughes & Co, 


MEN’S 
Madras Pajamas 
$1.45 and $7.95 


(Regular Price, $2.50.) 


Shirts Made to Order in 
WHITE AND FANCY GOODS 


Fit and Workmanship 
Guaranteed. 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Streets. 





Black Grenadines 






HARPER'S BAZAR 


A.A.Vantine & Co.| BEST&CO 


877,879 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


mee Se MHI Sapo of thee ice 
A Reduction of 25% 
From Present Low Prices 

Printed 

Japanese Grenadines 


$i. per ya. es Bee} OAC. 


4 


boencld 


Constable Kk Fs 
LYONS SPRING SILKS 


Chine Taffetas, Check and Striped Taffetas, 
Fleur de Suede, Peau de Soie, Colored Satins, 
Moire Antique, Moire Miroir, Moire Francais, 
White Moire Miroir, White Moire Antique, 
White Satin, White Cords, for Wedding Gowns. 


Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Silk Crepes, Crepons. Grenadines, 
Gazes, and Chiffon. India Pongees, 
Printed Satins, Rongeants, Corahs. 


a AR 19th ot. 


NEW YORK CITY. 





It’s the 
School 
Shoe 


Whose cut and fit affect a child’s comfort now 
and in after life, for this is the shoe worn the 
most. Here’s one as near right as can be,and low 
in price, too, considering the excellence of the 
matérials used in its construction and its 
perfect fit and wearing qualities. A thoroughly 
reliable shoe which has always given entire 
satisfaction to our customers, Button or lace. 
Sizes : % 10 1-2———82. 19. 

do. llto2 ——$2.75. 


Catalogue and wid order blank sent on application. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, 
and adapted to both 
GEO. STINSON & CO., 


24 in., $1.25 per yd. less 25% 


Japanese Cotton 
Dress Material 


in Ly novelty effects, 50c. ‘per 
yd. less 25% 


}38c. 


Tilostrated 


Mail orders receive, prompt attention. 
catalogues muiled free. 


1894. In Every 
Variety. 


For HAND 


AND 


MACHINE 














pleasant, 
oung and old of either sex. 
x 1664, Portland, Maine. 














"ata 
everiasting elasticity. 


in yard lengths, the same 
od whaltbes _ né, also in short lengths, 
m covered. Sample set for 
one dress by mail, 25 cents. sold 
Here Bere: caskers, N.Y. & Chicago. 
PODOOOOADANBOOADADADONDOOOODSOONDOOGOCONGOOO000O 
DONE FOR YOU. 


NO oo GRAY HAIR YOUR SHOPPING no" Commierton. 





-eee ee ee 


























Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, | 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 





Ladies requiring Dry or Goods, etc., address 
Mme. WILSON, Porcusian he Ag’t, 123 Fifth Av., 
N.Y. All kinds of purchasing commissions executed. 








OUR GREAT CATALOGUE FOR 1804 


Is an Elegant Book of 200 Pages, Composed of Three Distinct 
Catalogues Bound Together, One Each of 


SEEDS---BULBS AND PLANTS=--NURSERY STOCK 


It is a work of marvellous beauty, rewritten and reconstructed in every particular. Every cut new. Every line fresh. 
paper and in lovely bronze violet and brown colors. Many charming colored plates. Nothing like it ever before seen. 
special strains of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, all the standard new and rare Plants and Bulbs of every kind. 
Choicest Shrubs, Trees, Vines, also new and rare Fruits. 
for the garden ever presented, and all at moderate prices. 
with check for valuable New Pansy seed gratis. 


Printed on fine 
We offer new and 
Millions of Gladioli, 
Some wonderful introductions from Japan —the greatest collection of rare things 
Don't fail to see this remarkable Book Catalogue. Sent, postpaid, for 25 cents, 
Or we will send it FREE to those who order the lovely Otaheite Orange, 


THE BEAUTIFUL OTAHEITE ORANGE. 


This is a dwarf Everblooming and Everbearing Orange which flowers and fruits beautifully and constantly in a small pot. It is the most 
charming pot plant in cultivation. Its profusion of pink and white blossoms of matchless fragrance and the charming little oranges, looking like 
balls of gold among the foliage and blossoms, go to make a plant which has no equal. Plants less than a foot high bloom and fruit freely, and 
they are the easiest of all plants to grow in any window No plant, not even the geranium, is so absolutely sure to do well. Price of fine 
plants, ready to bloom and fruit at once, by mail postpaid, guaranteed to arrive in good order, 30c. each, 2 for 50c., § for $1. All who order 
one or more of these plants can have our great Book Catalogue PREB if they ask for it. No Catalogues sent free except with orders. Address 


Tohn Lewis Childs, F*loral Park, N. WY. 
The Perfecti pee 
Rae’s Lucca Oil ies ey AVES 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY oe et 


sickness, mothers’ 
a 
Established 1836. 





of Olive Oil. 


revents 
oss of 
bills, 
Pre- 
vents coughs, colds, and diph- 
theria. Inexpensive, orna- 
mental, and easily adjusted 
A boon to mothers. 


nights’ rest, doctors’ 
trouble and anxiety. 














EUROPEAN TOURS 


SPECIAL PEAT EEE. SELECT PARTIES. 


Om ized 1882. tly illustrated “ Itinera: 
HOWARDS. PAIN ,A.M.,M.D. \ albany WY. 





HOR’ Indispensable in every house 
pee pS, EAR Ask for THE EUREKA 
— seOCLerass ee re 
most eR. rice Postage 
RI ESTLEY’S Senoothctaced Dress Fabric free, of J. C. Dewey, Box 
ever offered to people. 2816, New York City. Agents wanted. Liberal terms. 
SILK WARP “ Ul. sn Soap = 
For sale b EA SE: 
Leading Dry-Goods ‘DEAR om he Che help Ts, all eimi * net 
in all cities. combined. Help ears as xe Goer Sold 


| &, Hiscox only ,858 Br’dway,N. ¥. tor book of proofs 











SAPPY'S. IDEA. 
you read any of this discussion about ‘ How 
rm fect Ma Mr. Sappy 7” asked Ethe 
5 They areked me for my re- 
don,’ ye know." 














EVERY MAN HIS 


PLEASANT NEWS FOR HICKS. 
“1 nearly died of ennud while I was off with Hicks,” 


said the mind-reader. 


“What was the matter?” f 
“There was pot much to do, and nothing to read." 


SIMILARITIES. 


IDENT THAT UE UAS JU8T BEEN REJKOTEN—1I6 IT NOT? 


OU THINK, 
L. 
PURTTY GIRL 


uur tf wa Tr @ 


80 DISTURBED AND PAINEDT 
THE STAGE UP TO Tue PARK AND WALK BAOK, AND HE 


Skt THAT THEY TAKS 


ITE TUF 


LIKE THAT PROPOSE TO A 


reuTu. IN FACT, SUK MAS JUST MADE HIM 


A THING LIke nim! 


SPRNT HIS LAST NICKEL ON HIS ONRYSANTUEMUM 


KEEPING UP 

floor 
1 ewept it to-day? 

“No, mum, I didn't shwape it to-day or 

Bat | swept it t'ree tolmes the day be- 


THE AVERAGE. 


l'bis doesn't look very clean, 


IN THE SOCIAL ZOU 


Gae@e XY 


ATURE PAOKP HIS OAGK AB IF UE 
SOMEWHERE, 


Twat & WHAT uF 


THO 
You wave ur rv 
THINK 
Wurne pores 


mT UE Was GOING 


HE THINK HE mS GotNnG ? 


| BUSIN Kee 

Nonsense You 
AM ORBTAIN 
REA, 

W eu? 

Do men OF HIG KIND GO TO BUSINESS IN 
EVENING Press? 

A.wave. Hit esreiness BeQUines rt. 

Au! AnD WHat 1 Gs pOStNEES? 

Disine 


MUST BE Mistaken. I 
THAT HK 1 IN EKVENING 


A DISAPPOINTED BOY. 
I want to be President of these United States, 
But how to go about it is a point that aggravates. 
So many folks have got it in so many different ways 
That I can hardly settle as to which one of them 
pays. 


I tried to never tell a lie; in fact, it seemed to me 

That, on the whole, great George’s plan was just the 
plan for me. 

I chopped a cherry-tree 
my dad, 

But the result, | must confess, was very, very sad. 


in half, and went and told 


Then Jefferson I studied up, and wrote a document 

In which my independence I declared to some ex- 
tent. 

Alas! Alas! The same result. I handed it to pop, 

Aud he began a licking that I thought would never 
stop 


So then I took another tack, and looked about for 
siaves 

That I could give their freedom to before they 
sought their graves. 

The only slaves that I could find upon my father's 
place 

Were all of them of equine and the 
race. 


gentle bovine 


I set ‘em free, as | desigued, 
led 
» out into that charming place known as the fuel 
shed, 

Ile took me 
floor, 
And very soon the rafters split while echoing my 

roar. 


and then my father 


firmly on his lap, my face toward the 


And so I've given up the scheme of seeking public 
p ace 
Ambition, after all, ie but a disappointing chase. 
And if down at the Capitol my ery never see, 
You'll know that private life has most decided charms 
for me 4 

“And how old is.your boy, Wilkine?” asked the 
visitor 

“ Well, that,” said Wilkins, in a whisper, so that Mra. 
W. might not hear—* that is a diepnted point. I aay 
he is eld enough to be spanked, bat his motber rays 
he isn't.” 

* Parker left the Scaddieberry reception in a hoff.’ 

“Did he? What was the matter?” 

“His hat check was number 502, Parker is one of 
the:400.” 

‘What is your business, anyhow ?” asked Dawson 
of the loud talker. 

“lama drummer,” enid the other. 

“What a paradox!” said Dawson. 
a dram was a wipd instrament.” 


“IT never know 


ee 
“ Did our ancestors make a great display of gold or- 
naments in their drees 7” 


oY) but they used to wear their stocks about their 
necks.” 








OWN BUTLER. 


THE NEW ARRIVAL. 


Binkway (who has invited Fiddleback out to his house 
to dinner). “ Come right in,old man. I guess my wife's 
around somewhere. There she is in the next room. 
Sadie 

wre Binkway (from the next room). “ Yes,dear. I'll 
be out in a moment. I'm just giving baby dear a bath. 
B’ eas ‘ie”ittle heart !” 

Binkway.°** Come soon a8 you can. She'll be sur- 
prised to see you, old man.” 

Mrs. Binkway. “ Ali right, dear. I'll be there soon. 

Splash.) Zare! Did I get some soap in is ‘ittle eyes ? 
Never mind. Baby must have its bath, mustn't the 
dear ‘ittle pet lamb 7?” 

Fiddleback. ** Why, 1 didn’t know, old man—” 

Dinkway. “Yes. Been here a week. Wife just wor- 
ships him. ‘You mustn't minder baby-talk. It’s the 
way with all women.” 

Piddieback. ** Why, of course not.” 

Mrs. Binkway. ‘‘Zare. Did ze ‘ittle beantifule have 
a vice bath? Come here and let me give him a good 
wub. Oh, if ze ‘ittle pwecions wasn't 60 vewy, vewy 
wet, I'd give him just ze beautifulest hug. . Zare. 
it know its mamma now 7?” 

Fiddleback. * Well, old man, I hadn't the least idea 
that 

Binkway. “Oh yes. Nice thing for a woman, old 
man. Keeps her busy.” 

Piddleback. “ Yes, indeed. What's its name ?” 

Binkway. “ Gyp.”’ Tom Masson. 

uimmpengpaasnitiches 


Mas. Cawker (quoting). “‘Half the world doesn’t 
know how the other half lives.” 

Me. Cawkenr. “ It ought to join your sewing society 
and find out.” 

Mu. Fussy. “ Madam, you know that I always insist 
on having my eggs boiled soft, and these are as hard as 
stones ! 

Mas. Lawxpiapy (timorously) 


“Well, I wish you'd 
speak to the cook about it. 


‘don’ t dare to! 


qommmn@pacenin 

He is a good match, he has heaps of gold, 
And a yacht, and a proud ancest 

He is a good match, for, likewise, I’m told 
He's light-headed as matches should be. 











A RESOLUTION. 


I do not write for glory; 
1 do not want the bay; 
I simply tell my story 
sanse I need the pay. 
And I can win the glory, 
And I can win the bay, 
If for my little story 
I get sufficient pay: 


For bronze is cheap, and eo is brass, 
And when it haply comes to pass 

I have a surplus store of pelf, 

I'll build my monument myself. 


_—_—@———— 


The young couple were noted as soon as they en- 
tered the railroad car, and immediately put down asa 
bridal pair. But they were remarkably self-possessed, 
and acted just like old folks, so that after a short time 
the other passengers began to doubt it after all. As 
the train moved out, however, the young man rose to 
remove his overcoat, and a shower of rice fell out, 
while the passengers smiled broadly. But even that 
did not affect the youth, who also smiled, and tarning 
to his partner, remarked, audibly, 

“ By Jove, May, I've stolen the groom's overcoat!” 


—— 


To have “a time and place for all things” is very 
commendable ; but_Leannot help thinking that an old 
lady of my acquaintance might sometimes carry her 
methodica! exactness » trifle too far. She is a martyr 
to intermittent fever, and when last I visited her she 
was suffering from an attack. After telling me about 
all she has to endare from her enemy, #he called in a 
servant to give her orders for the evening. As nearly 
as I can remember they were a8 follows: 

* Have you washed the dinner dishes yet 7” 

* Yes, ma'am.” 

* Weil, scour the knives and forks, and soak the oat- 
mea! for breakfast, and peel the — Then give 
the cat some milk, and see that all the doors and win- 
dows are locked. After that put on a fire and fll th. 
jugs with hot water, and make me a hot drink, for it 

will then be time for me to bave my chill.” 


BARGAIN DAY. 


“TVS SAVED FIFTY OENTS BY COMING UERE TO-DAY.” 
“Yes; anp I've Lost FIFTY DOLLARS’ WORTH oF TIME COMING WiTu rou.” 





2 an a SRS 











A QUESTION OF BACKGROUND. 


o_o magenta gowns and trimmings now 

so = are becoming to the winter 
season, for they give a touch of cheery color 
to a bleak landscape. They belong to win- 
ter as much as do —_. -berries and the cozy 
fag of crimson upholstery and winter fires. 

nta is a shade of the only bright color 

ch Nature countenances after the gor- 
pone Bo of her fall apparel has faded, Its 
only fault is its quarrelsome disposition. It 
turns violets a ghastly hue, and causes all 
ardent tints of crimson to become more re 
still. It fades garnet into quiet dulness, av 
in fact, puts to flight all its rivals. 

If magenta is to remain with us long, the 
matter of background will have to be given 
new thought and study. The favorite crim- 
son and terra-cotta shades of theatre hangings 
and decorations will have to be discarded. 
A black or a white background is the only 
one which will set off magenta to advantage, 
and the Metropolitan Opera-house, for in- 
stance, will have to turn its gay crimson into 
funereal sombreness or into chilly whiteness. 
Violets will have to be driven from popular 
favor by a flower of some other color, and 
the respectable reds of winter house furnish- 
ings will be pe or to give way before the 
prevailing tint of the wardrobe. 


A HARD-TIMES DINNER 
PARTY. 


HE motive power of pique will impel | 


one to almost any length, so it happened 
that when a lady who had given a fifty-cent 
luncheon to ladies told of it to one or two 
men of her acquaintance, they laughed at the 
idea, and suggested the impossibility of sat- 
isfying hungry people on fifty cents per cap- 
tta, and that “‘ seeing was believing.” 
Thereupon she determined upon giving a 
fifty-cent dinner and inviting the sceptics. 
It took so much faith in man to believe that 
he would accept with but a faint hope of 
having his appetite satisfied, or even palli- 


ated, that the invitations went out with no | 


hint of the scheme, but in the drawing-room, 
before dinner, the announcement was made. 

The guests included the ten ladies of the 
Fifty-cent Lunch Club, and ten gentlemen 
to take them out. 
in the shape of the letter L, to signify fifty, 
as well as to give sufficient length to accom- 
moidate all the guests. 

As elaborate decorations would be incon 
sistent, the hostess merely used all her stock 
of pretty table furnishings, adding a few 
yards of pink satin ribbon, which wandered 
in and out among the dishes and candelabra 
and rippled in graceful curves, occasionally 
tied into careless bows holding sprays of 
dragon-tooth or other hardy fern. 
ous candies with pink shades glowed warm- 
ly all over. 

The dinner itself was an eloquent protest 
against prodigal expenditure in entertaining. 
Fifty cents per capita was the maximum 
amount of expenditure allowed, and as the 

uests numbered twenty, the total sum must 
be contained within ten dollars. Oysters 
were omitted, and soup served as the first 
course. It was a delicious creamy concoc- 
tion, tinted a delicate pink, and was made of 
chicken broth slightly thickened, seasoned, 
colored with cochineal, and lightened with a 
pint of whipped cream stirred in at the last. 
As the stock was made from chickens used 
elsewhere in the dinner, the cost of this dish 
was only for cream and seasoning—about 
twenty-five cents. For fish there were fried 
smelts, with sauce tartare and Saratoga 
chips, at a cost of eighty-five cents. After 
this was served a chicken timbale, with cream 
sauce, Which involved an outlay of one dollar 
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and thirty-five cents. The hostess humor- 
ously asked for a rebate on the dark meat of 
the fowls which could not be used, but her 
guests were inexorable. 
The pidce de resistance, for which almost 

any delusive thing may be lightly substitu- 

if the feast is a ladies’ luncheon, must be 
substantial when men are present. A juicy 
roast of prime rib was decided upon, and 
served with a foamy horseradish sauce and 
rice croquettes. This course was expensive, 
three dollars and ten cents, as it was neces- 

to get fourteen pounds of beef. 

or a salad therg.was a dainty dish which 
all housekeepers would do well to put in the 
blank pages at the back of the receipt book. 
A ring was made of tomato jelly and the cen- 
tre filled with a mavonnaise of chiccory and 
celery, A can of strained tomatoes and half 
a box of gelatine make the jelly, which is 
seasoned and put away to get very cold. 
The total outlay of this dish was eighty-five 
cents. The sweet was a ring of Bereciee 
cream filled with home-made brandy peaches, 
and was put down at fifty-five cents. This 
was followed by a course of cream cheese, 
toasted Bent biscuit, and Confiture Bar le 
Duc, a currant preserve which is much af- 
fected by those who like to serve novelties. 
It is imported in little glass jars, but other 
conserves are quite as good if one does not 
judge everything by its name. This finish- 
ng touch cost forty cents for the Confiture, 
twenty-five for the cheese, and ten for the 
biscuit; add to this coffee, at nine cents, and 
the grand total is seven dollars and eighty- 


increasing sale 


further. 





You would like the lamp- 
chimneys that do not amuse 
themselves by popping at 
inconvenient times, wouldn’t 
you? 

A chimney ought not to 
break any more than a tum- 
bler. A tumbler breaks 
when it tumbles. 


Macbeth's “pearl top” and “pearl glass ""— 
they don’t break from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred; a chimney lasts for years sometimes. 


Pittsburgh. 


Whether to serve wine or not was a prob- 
lem which could only be settled after the ex- 
pense of the edibles was estimated. It was 


claret at seventy-five cents per quart. Thus 

were twenty persons dined and wined within 

the limited compass of a magical ten-dollar 
H. ©. C, 


A COLONIAL RELIC. 


tlio Seabury House in Woodbury, Con- 
necticut, an old colonial building, now 
over a hundred years old, is recognized as 
the birthplace of the Episcopal Church in 
it is still in excellent condition, 
and very appropriately has been purchased 


and presented to an eminent bishop. Gzo. A. MacseTn Co, 





“« The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence."’ 


Fine Correspondence Paper is now as essential to a lady’s | 


boudoir as a dressing-case. The Whiting Paper Company 
recognize and meet the demand most fully. Their “ Standard 
Linen ” 
society use. They are the largest manufacturers of fine sta- 
tionery in the world. You can see a variety of these papers 
at your stationer. Ask for them. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 
Mills: Holyoke, Mass. 


Sold. 


The salesman thought it was the “just as good” 





that was sold as he turned from the customer who had 
ordered a half dozen cans. 


The lady found that ‘twas she who was “sold” when 
she served the first can. 


The grocer was sure that ’twas himself was “sold” when 
the customer returned the five cans and wanted credit 
for six. 


There’s only one sale when FRANcO-AMERICAN 


Soups are sold, and that’s the sale of the soup. 


RANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO. 
Franklin St. and W. Broadway, N. Y. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. Sample Can, 14 Cents. 
Pactory always open to visitors (Saturdays excepted). 
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Dreer’s Reliable Seeds 


Have been ted by the most critical for over halfacentury, They are sure te grew, eee to 
name, will save you money and disappointment if sown in the lanciie Farm, or Greenheo 


mit tume® ECONOMY IN THE GARDEN. | 
the best only. Describes Sverytbing New and Od in SEEDS, PLANTS and BULBS. It gives dos 
“siptions in cultivating, ichly 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 714 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
Children Cry for Fitcher’s Castoria. 








spoonful does its perfect work. 


bears witness that 





and numerous other styles of paper are correct for | 


|| SEEING IS BELIEVING | 


URING hard times consumers can- 

not afford to experiment with infe- 
rior, cheap brands of baking powder. 
It is NOW that the great strength and 
purity of the ROYAL stand out as a 
friend in need to those who desire to 
practise Economy in the Kitchen. Each 


Its 
it 


is a necessity to the prudent—it goes 
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Of interest to all who Gast Per- 
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Desc: iv 
ARIANI,” the popular 


V 
PROVE BY TESTING | 


feseees | 
THEN BE CONVINCED | 


Ask for ‘‘ Vin Mariani.’ 


Be sure to accep me no substitutions, 
and thus avoid disappoint- 


y 
“VIN MARIANI” is the most eftica- 


cious and agreeable tonic-stimulant 

for Body and Brain. Descriptive Book with 

Portraits and Autographs of Celebrities Free. 
MARIANI & Co., 


Pants: 41 Bd. Haussmann, 62 Weat 16th St., 
Lowpon ; 239 Oxford St. New York. | 








Every personal test of “Vin Mari- 
ani” peeves uniform excellent 
utation. We hold pam — w 


ten 
Physicians. 
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“BREAKFAST-—SUPPER, 


EPPS'S 


soup | 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILKL 


em A Winning Smile 
Anes a with bad teeth 


Arnica Tooth 
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Removes Arrests Decay, 
25¢ Removes Tartar, Arrets Deen, 
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ee Sal 


Said to be the finest in America, gives 
12 Reasons why these Cycles should 
be used in preference to all others. 


THE ARIEL CYCLE MFG. CO. 
GOSHEN, IND. 


What is More Attractive 
Than a pretty face with a fresh, bright 
complexion? For it, use Pozzoni’s Powder 


«DON’T MISS IT.” 


* BEAUTIFUL WOMEN,” for 1894— 
| handsomely illustrated, full of new ideas that are re- 
ligiously observed by all society belles ; intensely inter- 
esting ; 25c. in stamps orsilver. 246 West 76th St.,N. ¥. 


20th Edition, postpaid for 25c, jor stampe). 


THE HUMAN HAIR, 


| 
Why it Falls Off, Tarns Gray, and the Remedy. 




















By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S., London. 
‘A. P, Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 

40 years the standard. 








Youne Lapy’s Spring Jacker. 
For pattern and description see No. XL on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


THE MORNING DELIVERY. 


5 shrill whistle of the postman was the first of the 
morning sounds that Alice Ravens heard as she lay 
comfortably in bed Really he saves me the expense of 
an alarm-clock. And nothing could be more punctual,” 
she said to herself as she snuggled down. “It’s a wonder 
to me how the postmen get to so many houses at the same 
time. Every one receives letters at breakfast. And almost 
every one I ever heard of breakfasts at eight o’clock, and 
one postman goes to so many houses. Oh dear, I think 
I’m too sleepy to work it out! It’s worse than those frac 
tions I had in school yesterday; and, besides, it’s Saturday, 
and I must take one more little nap.” And Alice turned 


over and forgot her problem in a stolen sleep 


e 


And Donalds, the postman, 
went on down the street, his 
whistle growing fainter and 
fainter to Alice, until it seemed 
only the ghost of the whistle 
that had first awakened her, 
and was now soothing her to 
sleep like a far-away song. 

A large square house stood 
on the corner of the street— 
one of the old landmarks in 
New York. The door in the 
centre, with a straight-up-and 
down stoop, and heavy old- 





Fig. 4.—Bacx or Dress 
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GOWNS FOR YOUNG LADIES OF FIFTEEN 


Fig. 1.—Gown wirn Surmrep Warst 
For pattern and description see No. XVI. on 
pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Dress wirn Vetver Gumrr.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern and description see No. XIIL on pattern-sheet 
Supplement. = 
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fashioned black-walnut doors. In one of the win- 
dows at the side stood a child, in a white dress tied 
up with pink ribbons, and heavy brown hair falling 
over her shoulders, her eager little face pressed 
against the pane. ‘He cannot be far off, grand- 
mamma; the whistle sounds very near. Yes, I can 
see him on the Fields’ stoop, and he will be here 
next. So it won't be long now, will it, grandma 
dear? Can I go to the door and get the letters? 
He is the one I like. He said he had a little girl 
like me, only littler. Perhaps he will bring me a 
letter from mamma. It’s my turn for a letter to- 
day. I think she must be most well enough to 
come home now. Won't that be lovely? There he 
is! I'm going torun and get there before Simmons 
does.” And little Amy darted across the room and 
through the square marble hall to the front door 
just in time to open it herself. 

‘* Oh, isn’t there one for me, Mr. Postman? Only 
for grandmamma? That’s too bad. I wanted one 
from mamma.” 

‘* T’ll bring you one to-morrow, little miss,” Don- 
alds said, as he smiled at her kindly and turned 
away, wondering what it was in her that always did 
remind him of the little girl he had at home. 

‘* It’s only for you, grandmamma,” Amy said, go- 
ing back into the sitting-room. ‘‘ And it isn’t from 
mamma, after all,” she added, in a disappointed 
voice. 

Mrs. Clewes took the letter, and noticing the hand- 
writing, opened it hastily, her thin white fingers 
trembling as she did so. 

‘*Oh, my dear, my dear,” she said, starting up 
after reading a few lines, ‘‘run tell Simmons to 
come at once!” And Amy ran off, wondering, and 
Donalds went on whistling down the street, still 
hoping he might bring her the letter she wanted 
to-morrow. But when the next morning came, and 
the letter did not, he gave up the hope, for he caught 
a glimpse of little Amy on the stairs, and saw that 
the pink bows on her pretty white dress had been 
changed to black. 

The house beyond that of Mrs. Clewes was a 
small red brick one, with the windows daintily 
curtained in white muslin and the door painted a 
shining dark green. Before Donalds had time to 
ring the bell the door was opened suddenly by a tall 
good-looking man. His expression was worried and 
anxious, and he said, abruptly: ‘‘It seems to me 
you’re late this morning. Is this all you have?” 
And Donalds turned away, and wondered if he was 
the husband of the sweet-looking girl he had so often met 
on the steps. 

** What's the matter, Jack?” asked Edith, from behind the 
coffee-urn. 

**Oh, nothing; it’s only one of those old bills again! I’m 
so all-fired tired of getting them, I think I’}] move, or sell out, 
or do something foolish. Edith, we spent too much money 
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Spring Cape wirn Rreson FRii1s. 
For pattern and description see No. V. on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


on this house. 


It looks very fine and attractive, but it seems 
to me this kind of thing rather spoils it all. 
couldn’t it have been a check instead? 


Hang it, why 
I consider Bangs an 


impudent man to send his bill three times in one week, and 


I'll not pay him at all for that. 


this coffee, Edith? 
to take your word for it. 





Fig. 3.—Fieurep Woon Dress.—{See Fig. 5.] 
For pattern and description see No. I. ou pattern- 


sheet Supplement. 


It doesn’t taste so. 
Well, don’t worry, little 


Did you put any sugar in 
I suppose I'll have 
ir!, and 
kiss me good-by. Perhaps 
I'll have a bit of luck on 
the Street to-day, and pay 
Bangs, after all. If I do, 
he'll have that kiss to 
thank, and not me. Good- 
by again.” 

And Edith went to the 
window and showed him a 
smiling face, behind which 
were her smothered tears. 
The next house that Don- 
alds stopped at was one 
of a row of English base- 
ments. It was very plain 
and shabby on the outside. 
The nickel had worn off 
the door-knobs and the 
bell, but they had been 
polished just the same, 
and the curtains in the 
door had been washed so 
many times that there was 
little left of them but their 
cleanliness. 

Donalds had hardly fin- 
ished his whistle, when the 
door was opened by Kate, 
bristling in a pink calico 
and white apron. 

*Don't tell me there's 
no letter for Miss Tay- 
lor, Donalds,” said Kate. 
‘She's been walking the 
floor all night, waiting for 
the morning’s mail to 
come, and I'll never have 
the courage to tell her no- 
thing’s come for her. It’s 
a pity now you couldn't 
come in and see her your- 
self.” 

‘Why don’t you look 
through the letters first, 
Kate?’ said Donalds, as he 
walked down the steps, 

“Sure enough, bere is 
one for her, afterall.” And 
the front door slammed 
with a noise that was 
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Fig. 1.—Stix Bouse Bopice. 


For description see pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


echoed down the street, and 
Kate went flying up the stairs. 

“Oh, Miss Taylor, Miss Tay- 
lor,” she said, at the door, “‘ the 
letter’s come! Won't you go 
to bed now and sleep awhile, 
and I'll give it to you when 
you wake up. You'll be all 
tired out with excitement if 
you don’t.” 

“’Sh-sh-sh, Kate; do be quiet. 
Can’t you see, my head is ach- 
ing terribly.” And Miss Tay- 
lor opened the door, pale and 
wan, a loose wrapper covering 
her thin figure, and her hair 
twisted in a very tight knot on 
the top ofherhead. ‘ Ihaven’t 
slept all night. Give me the 
letter at once, and go down and 
bring me up a cup of coffee. I'm almost fainting.” 

Kate went down, and Miss Taylor opened the letter. After 
reading it, the little printed slip fluttered to the floor, and 
Miss Taylor fluttered to the sofa, and lay down with her 
head on her hand. 

‘To think,” she murmured, “‘ after all this waiting, they 
would not even return my manuscript because I had for- 
gotten to enclose the stamp, and want me to call for it! Oh. 
they just do that to pile on the misery, and I never shall 
send them anything again.” 

And at this moment Donalds was standing on a stoop a 
few doors below, smiling to himself, for he could not help 
it. He always did smile at No. 39, for he had always the 
same letter to deliver, addressed to the same person, and 
written in the same band—a fine manly hand. ‘ Miss Elea- 
nor Davis.” The name to Donalds had grown very sweet 
and musical. There she was now, just parting the white 
lace curtains, on the lookout for him, and he was glad this 
morning he had not kept her waiting. She was a beautiful 
girl, tall and fair, and with soft gray eyes. 

‘* Oh, thank you!” she said to Donalds, as she opened the 
door and took in the letter, closing it quickly. 

**1 might have written that letter myself from the look of 
gratitude in her face,” he said to himself, ‘“‘and I'd almost 
like to see her reading it. Wonder how she'd look then?” 

And Eleanor, plunged into the bottom of a huge arm- 
chair, is lost to mails, to mornings, to breakfast, to her mo- 
ther even, who is standing before her. 

** Well, Eleanor?” 

‘*Mother,” she cried, starting up, ‘‘I'’m so happy! He’s 
coming to-morrow. Oh, what shall I do all day?’ 

Fanny B. Pate. 
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A CURIOSITY IN WOOD. 


N a retired street in Cassel stands an old-fashioned roomy 
house, the depository of the Natural History Museum of 
Hessen. 

The most unique and interesting of the various eollections 
is the so-called Holzbibliothek, or library of wood, consist- 
ing of 546 volumes in folio, octavo, and duodecimo, made 
from trees growing in Wilhelmshdhe Park, and representing 
120 genera and 441 species. On the back of each volume is 
a red morocco shield bearing the common and scientific 
name of the tree, the class and species to which it belongs 
according to Linneeus, specimens of the moss and lichen pe- 
culiar to it, a bit of the rind or bark, and if it is resinous a 
drop or two of the resin. The upper edge shows the young 
wood cut crosswise to exhibit the rings and pith, while the 
under edge is of old wood, cut in the same manner, to illus- 
trate the changes which take place in the texture as the tree 
gains in age and size. The top cover is of unripe wood, in 
the rough; the under cover is planed smooth; the front 
edge shows the polished grain, and also the fungi to which 
the tree is liable when in the stages of decay or disease. 
Attached to the front edge is a cubic inch of mature wood, 
on which is noted its specific weight when the sap is flowing 
in the early spring, again in midsummer, and still again 
when thoroughly dry. Under this is given the degree of 
heat, Réaumur and Fahrenheit, obtainable from a cubic inch 
of dry wood in a cubic foot of space, that given out by 
the same quantity when it becomes a glowing coal, its di- 


Fig. 2.—Ficuvu CoLLARETTE. 
For pattern and description see No. 
VI. on patteru-sheet Supplement. 
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Cutrron anp Lace COLLARETTE. 


For pattern and description see No. VII. 
ou pattern-sheet Supplement. 


minished size and weight when 
charred, and the properties of the 
tree, together with a description of 
the soil in which it flourishes best. 
The interior of the book or box 
contains a complete history of 
the tree, especially of the organs 
of nourishment and fructification. 
There are capsules with seeds, the 
germ-bud with rootlets and first 
leaves, a branch with leaves in va- 
rious stages of development, the 
flower from the tiny bud to the 
perfect blossom, the fruit from the 
embryo to its full maturity, and last of all a skeletonized 
leaf. 

The author of this really marvellous work was Carl 
Schiedbach, of whom little is known, save that he was a 
Hessian born, was manager of the menagerie at Cassel from 


Fig. 1.—Gown witn Dovus_e Sxmr.—(See Fig. 3.] 
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1771 to 1786, was bailiff of the domain of Weissenstein, 
now Wilhelmsbhoéhe, in 1796, and died in 1816, leaving a 
widow, but no children. 

The library remained in Schiedbach’s possession until 
1799, when it passed into the hands of Landgraf William 
IX. of Hessen, for the consideration of a life annuity of 
about sixteen hundred marks. 

Fuseli in his Art Lericon says: ‘‘ At first Carl Schiedbach 
fed tame and wild beasts in Cassel; but afterwards, turning 
his attention to science, he raised himself in a short time by 
means of talent and enormous diligence to the position of 
one of the greatest scientists in Germany. Buffon appreci- 
ated him, and tried to induce him to go to France, but in 
vain. He was a mechanical genius, and though he never 
had a lesson in drawing or painting, he was a connoisseur in 
art.” Lizzie P. Lew. 


DAY AND EVENING TOILETTES. 


DAY toilette of which an illustration is given in Fig. 1 

is of brown wool with broché velvet ribbon and a yel- 
low crape vest and stock. The skirt is double, consisting of 
an upper skirt bordered with velvet ribbon and caught up, 
showing a margin of plain under-skirt beneath. The bodice 
is cut pointed at the front and round at the back, with a 
short godet basque added. The full crape vest is cut 
off squarely across the bust by a band of folds. Slender 
revers turn from the vest, and rest against broadly project- 
ing bretelles that form a point 
at front and back. 

The dinner or reception 
gown, Fig. 2, is of white satin 
with green velvet. The front 
of the skirt opens with velvet 
revers that are partly overlaid 
with Venice point-lace on an 
inner front of accordion-pleat- 
ed silk muslin. Short full 
paniers drape the hips, and ter- 
minate in jabots that are car- 
ried down on either side of the 
pleats at the back. The point- 
ed bodice has bosom drapery 
of silk muslin and velvet revers 
veiled with lace, the lace being 
raised with velvet knots on the 
shoulders and crossing the back; 
lace-covered velvet bands ter- 
minate the puffed sleeves. 





Fig. 4.—Back or Gown 
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THE ART OF LIVING 


BY MRS. OLIVER BELL 
acquiring the art 


W.; of the town are 
of living simply. In the vast beehive 


of apartments which have sprung up around 
us the art of simple living is Ulustrated every 
where. The little homes cluster together, and 
if the eye could reach these quaint places, 
ind watch the life that goes on there, it would 
indeed be a bright example to all lovers of 
good and simple living 

In one small nest reside 
and a golden-haired child. 


SIMPLY. 


BUNCE. 


a man, his wife, 
There is no reti 


| 





fine brownstone tront, whose marble hall 


| and spacious dining-room were the road 


| right 


through which the little cottage could be 
reached. 

There, in a back yard, stood a two-story 
brick dwelling, surrounded by mulberry - 
trees, and consisting of three rooms of fair 
size. This quaint place had served some 
years ago as a club-house to the large brown- 
stone dwelling, and no doubt the sons of the 
wealthy proprietor had there entertained 
royally their friends from time to 
time. The door proper to this small honse 
was high and narrow, built in that French 
style of which we see so much over the water 

On entering, a large room presented itself, 
decorated in green and gold, in which the 


ceiling of oak rafters added much to the 
admirable scheme ln ove corner was a 
spacious fireplace of carved ash, and the 


in readiness for the glow- 
while the stairs curved in 
true artistic style, their decorations being a 
band of fret-work in oak, on which were sus 
pended some heavy chenille curtains, form 
ing for this ensemble a graceful drapery. 
On the second floor two fair-sized rooms 
were used as sleeping-places, and a minia- 


andirons were 
ing embers: 


| ture hall near by held ample closets, which 


nue of servants, for the mistress herself is 
the maid of all work in the early morning, 
and by noontide she is sewing or reading, 
with the child beside her. In another apart 
ment the table is always ready far into the 
evening; evidently the man of that house is 
the tardy comer Still, the cloth is snowy, 
the silver bright, and the cheery wife can be 
seen rushing hither and thither, the low lamp 
decorating the pretty room, and all in readi 
exs for the simple meal 

In this world of ours, in this American 
land where the art of hustling is to an ex- 
tent never -ceasing, and the women par 
ticularly are by force of circumstances 
obliged to depend upon themselves, a new | 


era has commenced to dawn upon ts, even 
amid the worries, frets, and turmoils to which 
are subjected For the art of living 
simply showing itself more and more, 
and is bringing with it that rare charm of 


we 


18 


happiness which to every heart is a boon 
Some two or three years ago a pretty writer 
resolved to give up the temptations of a big | 


ci ind betake herself to the upper part of 
the State, and build there a home. By the 
savings of a few hundreds of dollars and the 
issistance of a brother a plot of ground was 
secured, and a comfortable house of five 
rooms was built, all on the same floor. As 
1 approached the house a large tree seem 
i to lean for support against the roof of 
the piazza, and gave to that out-of-door place 
imple shade. By way of a small square 
hall the parlor was reached, while opposite 
was the breakfast-room, with its miniature 
butlers pantry, quite large enough for a sin 
gie inmate 
he bedrooms,although small, were charm 
ingly furnished in old mahogany, and the 
smaller of the two was the author’s sanctum 
rhree steps down from the dining-room was 
the chen, which had for its contents nu- | 
merous saucepans, pails, broilers, all the 
paraphernalia by which a good meal could 
be served, while the broad windows allowed | 
the sun's rays to flood the floor at all sea 
sons of the year Stairs and halls were ig 


nominiously discarded, but the windows of 


the house lent a picturesque charm on all | 
sides. The house itself was quite a distance 
from the village, and was in a lonely out-of 
the-way spot, yet reached by the tradespeople 
in regular rotation each morning 

Miss ( being the daughter of an army 


officer, inherited the bravery of her good fa 
ther, and the loneliness of the situation im 
pressed her not, the only defence of the little 
castle being two dirks, which hung in close 
proximity near the bed on which she slept 
These weapons, the owner declared, could be 
effectually used in case of an intruder 


On a table in the breakfast-room a book 
of debit and eredit could be shown to the 
visitor or friend, if one cared to see this me 


thodical system of housekeeping by which 


one person could live in a simple and com 
fortable way for one hundred and fifty dol 
lars a year the proof positive lying in the 


items which she showed with pride in her | 


daily ledger 


In this haven of rest she pursued her liter- 


ary labors, and reaped the benefit of that 
quiet and repose which shone as a bright 
color from her sweet face. This house, of 
good dimensions, filled an ample want in all 
directions. Among its novel features, the 
chimney had fer its place the middle of the 
li and the rooms were delightfully built 
around it r 

By the cheerful glow of an immense stove 
they were thoroughly warmed, and as the 
doors were always open, their old-time fur 
nishing was a picture to behold. Here a 
simple life was led, and many a summer 
tourist made a pilgrimage to see how a wo- 
man could live on so small a sum. 

Do not we in the cities love to drop our 
cares and rush for a month to a primitive 
country where this simple art of living is 
known? Weenjoy the open fields, the steady 
sunshine, of these out-of-the way places, the 
frugal breakfasts, the noonday dinners, the 
simple teas which are given us day after 
day, and we miss neither the busy streets, 
the decorative stores, nor the hurry of the 
people we have left behind. Yet, on the 
other hand, this simple life can be daily ex- 
ercised everywhere if a purpose is to be ac 
complished and a desire for show is absent. 

A literary family, arriving in town in the 
dead of winter, by all endeavors tried bard 
to find for themselvesa home. Houses were 
scarce, apartments high in price, either too 
far up town or not on the line of travel, as 
their business demanded a central location. 
One bright morning, when nearly heart- 
sick and despondent, an advertisement came 
to their aid: “ A little house all to yourself. 
Apply to owner.” Straightway they 


use, 


the 


went, and found for the entrance proper a | 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
A Pure Cream-of-Tartar Powder. 














were 
house 
The skylight situated over this small space 


really the store-places of the 





little | 


could by a pulley be easily adjusted so that | 
a breeze could course up and down the whole | 


structure, acting like a purifier over all, ren 
dering the eottage cool and pleasant during 
the summer months. 

In the large room many were the uses that 
had to be considered. On the right hand a 
kitchen had to be improvised by the aid of 
a six-foot screen, which hid from sight the 
table for cooking purposes, the gas-stove, 
and finally the maid who presided over all. 
Near one window —there were only two 

a desk was given a place, with pen, ink, 
and paper, and the literary male member 
guarded this corner as his special den; 
while on the left hand of the room a couch 
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bed was ever ready for the one-night visitor. 
In the centre stood a two-leaf table, used 
by the family for the current literature of 
the day, except at meal-times, when it did 
more brilliant duty. The food was prepared 
and cooked to perfection. For one year three 
adults ahd a small boy passed the days here 
in comfort and luxury. 

We in America are slowly progressing 
toward that time in our civilization in which 
for the home-maker « lift is to be given. 
The fret, care, and trouble which have for 
years perv aded the home-will in time cease 
to be. Every appointment for domestic 
convenience will have a prominent place. 
Even women of feeble tendencies and in- 
validism will yet-be able to take their place 
as mavagers in their own households. All 
home duties will be lightened, and the day 
will yet come when the mother of a family 
will not only engineer her premises, but pur- 
suc the avocations she delights in and a life 
far above the household drudgery which now 
forces itself upon her. Yet to attain to this 
degree one condition is essential—a life free 
from excitement. 


BUSY FORKIGN SISTERS. 
i} - teacher of a girls’ school in Smyrna 

writes of the deep interest practically 
expressed in different quarters about them. 
During the past year the pupils have con- 


| tributed Christmas gifts for two mission- 
schools, have also looked after the comfort | 


of several poor families, have visited the sick, 
and have sssumed the support of a little girl 
in India, to be where she can be well in- 
structed and cared-for. 

Still more, by them funds have been added 
for the Kobé Home Library, and with un- 
abated zeal have the labors of Dr. Paton in 
the New Hebrides been recognized by a 
timely remembrance. 

A Kine’s Daughter circle has been estab- 
lished by them, and a W.C.T.U. is in active 


| operation 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 





Bread and cake raised with 


Cevelands 





p their freshness and’ flavor. 


pee Baking Powder Co., New York, Successor to Cleveland Brothers. 





SECURITY HOSE SUPPORTER _ ... 





Can’t slip — Can’t cut 
Metal work covered up 
Everywhere — Made by Warner Bros., N. s. and Chicago. 








Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


This world-known product has received high- 
at all the Principal World’s 
since 1867, and 1885 







est awards 


Exhibitions since 


Above 
Competition 


has been declared 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and consti- 
pation is the most. frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F.Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





PARFUMERIE 
Paris-Caprice 


Extract, Toilet Water, Soap, etc, 


GELLE FRERES 


6, Avenue de I’Opéra, 6 
PARIS 





Por sale at PARK & TILFORD’S and all 
leading houses. 





WHER YOU RIDE 
Get the Best. 


Imperial Wheels 
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CHICAGO. 











Children Cry for Pttoher's Castoria. 
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“He is WELL PAID that is 


well SATISFIED.” 
—Merchant of Venice, 


The Verdict 


OF ALL WHO 





SATISFIES EVERY DEMAND 
of the careful housekeeper for frying 
and shortening purposes. It is far 
cheaper than butter, more economical 
than lard because it goes twice as far, 
and is sure to produce good results 
without waste. Wherefore 


IT PAYS WELL TO USE 


©tiolene 


GET THE GENUINE. 


Sold by all grocers in three 
and five pound 
Made only by 


THE 
N. K. FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 


Chicago, New York, Boston, 
Montreal, San Franc 
P hiladelphia, | St. Louis. 












MRS. GRAHAM'S 
Cucumber 


Elder Flower, 
Cream 


GREATES A 
U aL Le id) PERFECT 
ages COMPLEXION 


Yes! after using it daily for six monthe a ludy's 
skin wil! be as pink, soft, and velvety, as pure and 
clear ae the most delicious baby’s « in. It is not 
an artificial cosmetic. It cleanses, refines, purifies, 
and whitens. It feeds and nourishes the skin 
tissues, thus banishing wrinkles, marke, and scars. 
It is harmless as dew, and as nourishing to the 
skin as dew is to the flower. Price, $1.00. Bottle 
laste three months. SAMPLE BOTTLE mailed 
free to any lady on receipt of 10 cents in stamps 
to pay for postage and packing. Lady Agents 
wanted. Mrs. Gexvaire Geauam, “ Beauty 
tor,” 1424 Mich’ Avenue, Chi: ns 
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HOOPING-COUGH 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 


lebrated and eff: liah C 
Pas, ae ate 
Wholesale 
eugera & Co., 30 North Wil Bt., N. Xe 


WRINKLES WREMOVED 


Premature age is marked in the tase; the hand 
some woman becomes less aftractiv 

The underlying fats which in cout and health 
keep the face lump and handsome. are absorbed. 
The skin wri ---destroying beauty. 


*““UNICURE SKIN NOURISHER.”’ 


oa supplies this loss. Mot! like it ever 
@iscovered. Send stamp for circular four of. col- 


Ukicune nlaidor co. $1.00 rar, Be ae ~ 9 


Or. THOMPSON'S EYE WAT 
Rates for Advertising in 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


Displayed advertisements, per Nonpareil line, one 


jon 
jal Reading Notices, per line, one insertion~ = 2.00 
Length of column, 14 inches (168 lines). Width of 
column, 2 inches. Four columns to a page 


DISCOUNT. 


The above rates are subject to discount for either time 
or space (Sut not both) as follows : 














1.00 


6 insertions, or 250 lines, within one year - - 10 
13 - or600 “ - . -+ 16% 
26 or 760 “ . . ee 20 
62 “ oft000 “ eo “ «.. 26% 


Standard of measurement, Nonpareil ; average, eight 
words to a line, twelve lines to an inch 
Advertising pages close Saturday. 
Address, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


~ Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
s Fair. 


Highest Award—Wo 








